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PROBLEM 2 


One of a series de- 
veloped to help stu- 
dents make every 
letter better. 

The letter at the 
right is typed too 
wide, is completely 
out of balance. 
Exactly how should 
it be re-done? 





ANSWER: (Reverse and read) 
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MAGIC MARGIN 


TAKES CARE 0F.7 LETTERS ASML 


A RECENT SURVEY of the nation’s lead- 
ing schools shows more Royals used than any 
other make. Teachers and students realize 
more and more what tremendous assistance 
the New Royal is—both in teaching and—in 
learning. MAGIC Margin, for example, (1) 
makes the student margin-conscious, (2) helps 
produce beautifully margined typing. With 
MAGIC Margin, the. operator merely touches 
a tiny lever... the margin is set automatically. 














Ask your Royal representative to tell you 
about MAGIC Margin and all the other ex- 
clusive Royal improvements. No obligation. 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1940, ‘Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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DOES YOUR TRAINING INCLUDE 


_* -_ 





““Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Subjects’? 


Jot down this address: Dept. 
J4 —The Ediphone, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay St., Toronto). 


Then send for details of this most 
authoritative and complete business 
machine course. It brings prestige to 
your institution—fits your students 
for higher salaries right from the 
start—gives employers more efficient, 


more valuable secretarial employees. 


It integrates—in one course—Edi- 
phone Voice Writing with regular 


secretarial subjects. Published by the 


South-Western Publishing Co., writ- 
ten by business school authorities 
(Kilduff, Gacdhelton, Allen, Card 
and Copeland), it is thorough, prac- 
tical and fits easily with all commer- 
cial courses. 

Everything is included —teacher’s 
manual, student text, tests, error 
charts, letterheads, Ediphone rec- 
ords, plus all other material to make 
your training stand out from the rest. 
Write — right away! 


TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON pnone 
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The majority of 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS PREFER BURROUGHS 
because the majority of 
BUSINESS OFFICES USE BURROUGHS 


In offices throughout the length and breadth of the land—wherever there is figuring, accounting 
and statistical work to be done, and records to be written—you'll find that Burroughs machines 
predominate. That is why the majority of business schools prefer to teach on Burroughs machines. 


It is highly essential that students seeking posi- his new manual is offered 
gratis to officers and members 


tions in the business world should be familiar  ofboards of private and pub- 
lic schools, superintendents, 


with, and proficient in, the use of modern busi- 


principals, and commercial 
ness machines. Since Burroughs machines are epartment heads. Fill in 

and mail the coupon today 
the most widely used in business today, students for your free copy. 


who learn on them often find they can get jobs 


quicker, and make progress faster. Burroughs cali ad taia es 
; Q . Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
knowledge of business needs will be invaluable 6797 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for organiz- 
ing business courses. 


to you as you plan your business courses. 


Name 





Burroughs ~ 
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Passport to prompt placement 








®@ Graduates of the complete Dicta- 
phone Business Practice Course 
are chosen promptly for positions 
in the higher salary brackets. Place- 
ment problems are reduced to a 
minimum for schools equipped to 
teach this complete course. 


Make certain that your students 
have been awarded Dictaphone 
Certificates of Proficiency before 
graduation! Equip them to take 
advantage of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion’s national employment facili- 
ties in seeking better positions for 
beginners. 


Dictaphone Corporation maintains 
over 225 offices in the United States 
where graduates of Dictaphone 
Business Practice are assisted with- 
out charge to obtain better begin- 
ning positions. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of 
Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines 
and Aecessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


THE MODERN SECRETARY IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED 
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by Herbert A. Tonne 
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students who are not interested in formal school work 
and for whom little or no definitive occupational train- 
mg can be given’ They are soon going to be citizens, 
each with the same voting power as the most intellec- 








tually developed. 

It is not possible for us to give these students exact 
yocational training simply because much of the training 
can’t be given in high school and because we do not 
know the specific kind of training that needs to be 
given. Nevertheless we can develop many types of 
school work which have job-like characteristics. These 
subjects have a greater appeal to such students. Many 
of these courses can better be developed in the indus- 












“Uncle” 


The dilemma of the 4,000,000 young people between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four, out of school and 
looking for work but unable to find a job, is increas- 
ingly causing teachers concern and rightly so. The 
latest consideration of this problem is given by Aubrey 
Williams, N, Y. A. Administrator, in his 1940 Inglis 
lecture on Work, Wages and Education. Many dif- 
ferent national groups have been considering this prob- 
lm. The recent tendency is to propose that, for those 
young people who are willing but unable to secure jobs, 
the government provide work. 

The character of the work is left in a rather nebulous 
condition. Will it be real work and, in that case, com- 
pete with industry, or will it continue to be marginally 
useful and often make-believe work. Mr. Williams has 
followed in the same path. Let the government solve the 
problem. The answer is all too easily taken. It is the 


























Where are the best educational opportunities? “IEx- 
tensive studies generally agree that when the occupa- 
tional field as a whole is considered there is a declining 
demand for common labor of the strictly brawn type 
and a growing demand for workers, classified all the 
way from semi-skilled to highly trained technicians, 
professional workers, and executives. This fact is 
established by a number of investigations, using various 
approaches and types of data. No extensive study of 
occupational trends arrives at an opposite conclusion.” 
This statement appears in Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy, just published by 
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How can we interest those sixty per cent of our 
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Where Are Jobs and For Whom? 






Our Greatest Teaching Problem 


trial arts program but many more can be derived ideally 
from the traditional program in business education and 
from present business practices. 

We in business education have a definite obligation 
to meet in adapting our work to the needs of these stu- 
dents. It is unfortunate that the colleges feel that they 
can ignore all but the most able. Fortunately the public 
While 


a few business teachers have attempted to ignore these 


will not allow the high school to avoid its task. 


students, most of us have recognized this group as an 
opportunity for service. These pupils must not be mixed 
with others for their mutual good. Work specially 
fitted for their needs must be further improved. 


Provide 


solution that almost every other problem-solving group 
has given. 

However, unless we are frankly to face the challenge 
of socialism, this answer is not realistic. The difficulty 
is a real one and its importance cannot be overestimated. 
But this solution is too easy. It passes the buck to 
Uncle Sam. 

Possibly the problem is one which the schools can’t 
solve and yet teachers, if they face their jobs honestly, 
cannot ignore the situation. We dislike the proposals 
of Roger Babson that our schools have created unem- 
ployment and the proposals of our traditionalists who 
want to ignore the difficulty, yet commissions and 
councils galore which set up vast reports, culminating 
in the answer, “pass the buck to the government,”’ are 
giving excellent ammunition to our Babsons. 






the Educational Policies Commission. 

The findings of this report agree quite closely with 
the judgments resulting numerous follow-up 
studies made in the field of business education. In 
spite of the seeming excess number of workers on the 
levels, there are relatively 


from 


skilled and professional 
greater opportunities at these levels. 

Students who are able to profit by training for the 
skilled trades and professions should be encouraged to 
enter them. This holds true even for such apparently 
overcrowded professions as medicine, law, accounting, 


and teaching. 
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ODAY, when «z!most 
every business is using 
calculating machines, the ap- 
plicant who knows their oper- 
ation has an extra to offer any 


employer—an extra that 
means a better start and, of 
course, faster promotion. 


The Educator is a complete, full keyboard, 
crank-type Monroe Adding-Calculator designed 
for schools and schools only. Learning it is easy 
and students quickly master machine operation, 
the fundamentals of business arithmetic, and 
figure applications that they will find in the 
offices, stores, and factories where they will be 
seeking employment. 


Write to the Monroe Educational Depart- 
ment for the low price of the Educator and for 
information about the courses in office practice 
available to schools using Monroe equipment. 


gti eI 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The 


Do you remember the Literary Digest 
—once the most widely read weekly—in 
which, strung together, were the editorial 
opinions of scores of newspapers? Read- 
ing that journal made one a bit dizzy, but 
it served one useful purpose; it kept one 
from becoming too sure of any opinion 
which he might hold on almost any issue 
of the day. As I read the winter num- 
ber of Zhe National Business Educational 
Quarterly, devoted to consumer business 
education, I was reminded of the Literary 
Digest and thought what a fine time the 
editor would have had stringing the opin- 
ions expressed on an editorial thread wwith 
such connectives as “according to,” “in 
the opinion of,” “says Mr. So-and- So,” etc. 
This is something like the way the report 
would have run: 

“The ability to do double-entry book- 
keeping is not necessary, although it 
should be helpful” in living thriftily, says 
Bullock. But, points out Clevenger, “the 
complete bookkeeping cycle can just as 
easily be taught through personal record 
keeping as through transactions of an 
unknown business.” “Of course,’ this 
same authority goes on to say, “there is 
also more likelihood that he will have 
more immediate use for this type of 
applied training” as a consumer, than he 
will of the vocational type as a_book- 
keeper. 

Coming to the aid of those who claim 
consumer values for bookkeeping, Walker 
says, “bookkeeping can make a definite 
contribution to more efficient management 
of personal finances.” But this authority 
would have none of the molly-coddling, 
“busy-work” type of “personal” or “every- 
day” bookkeeping. On the contrary a 
“regular bookkeeping course” will serve 
both purposes—vocational and personal— 
if properly taught. 

But Houtchens opines that ‘a simple 
and practical system of budgeting (for) 
and recording of expenditures, used as 
a student, can be adapted to the more 
complex financial situations in adult life.” 

It is a little disturbing to find Walker 
urging that “without any special effort 
the appreciation of these problems (bal- 
ancing income and expenses, distributing 
€xpenses wisely, increasing savings) 
@ained in the bookkeeping course is cer- 
tain to be of practical value to the in- 
dividual in managing his own financial 
problems.” This raises the question as 
to whether or not values of any kind 
emerge from teaching without “special 
effort” on the part of the teacher. 

Clevenger calls on File for a support- 
ing opinion that “the first major objective 
of (elementary) bookkeeping should be 
‘to acquire practical information and 
knowledge concerning record-keeping and 

kkeeping for oneself, the home, the 
club, the professional man.’” The. dif- 
ference between personal bookkeeping and 
fecord-keeping is not clear, but there 
Must be one. 

The same author goes on to bring Col- 
vin in to say that “personal and house- 
hold records may be completely taught in 
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Doctors 


Disagree 


the introductory (bookkeeping) courses.” 

Then by implication, Jordan is quoted in 
support of the theory that bookkeeping 
can be made to greatly ameliorate 
“financial worry ... which is the cause of 
incalculable anguish and physical suffer- 
ing” in life. 

Then Percy is quoted as saying that 
a more intelligent and more conserva- 
tive type of citizenship results from the 
study of bookkeeping.” But, as if good 
citizenship, old age security, economic 
self-sufficiency, avoidance of anguish and 
physical suffering, and vocational com- 
petence were not enough of a load for 
the good old bookkeeping course to carry, 
I read these few words at the beginning 


Peeved? 


Thirty years ago, the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation met in Pitts- 
burgh, and had its picture taken. I was 
in that picture. 

Last December this same association 
met in Pittsburgh, and had its picture 
taken. I was in that picture too. 

In the Business Education World for 
February, 1940, those two pictures were 
published with 26 old-timers identified by 
the editor with numbers printed on their 
dinner coats. But I was overlooked, even 
if I was one of three or four who were 
at both meetings. 

At first I was peeved at thus being 
omitted. Didn’t the editor think that I 
rated some notice? Or, is the editor too 
young to know how I looked thirty years 
ago and thus failed to spot me? Or did 
he assume that since I have changed so 
little all will recognize me in both pic- 
tures? I like to think this latter explana- 
tion accounts for the omission. I be- 


Erasures 


Some teachers still oppose erasures in 
second-year typewriting. It is difficult to 
understand this attitude except as it may 
be attributed to a desire to squeeze more 
net-words-a-minute out of each class ex- 
ercise. If that is the idea behind un- 
willingness to recognize office standards as 
against classroom standards, it may be 
worth while to call attention to page 23 
of the January 1940 number of The 
Journal of Business Education where it 
is shown that those who required erasures 
on the December, 1939, Typewriter Edu- 
cational Research Bureau copy test got 
an average score of 27.2, while those who 
required that errors be ignored got an 
average score of 33.2. 

Some will argue that the latter plan 
is better because it gets more net-words- 
a-minute. But others will prefer the 
former plan because it is honest; it shows 
how many usable words can be written 


Believe 


I have just wondered and wandered 
with Leslie through his March offering 


Or 


Iit—Or 


of a new paragraph: “One of the chief 
causes of domestic disturbances and di- 
vorces”, and then closed the Quarterly 
without pursuing this conflict of opinion 
on the subject of bookkeeping to the 
bitter end, 

Now don’t think I disagree with all of 
these authorities—one just couldn’t and 
have any opinion left—as to what the 
contribution of bookkeeping is, or could 
be made to be, in the development of 
consumer economic self-sufficiency. And 
don’t conclude that since the doctors dis- 
agree as to the kind of bookkeeping that 
should be taught no one need bother 
about how it is taught, or why it is 
taught, or when it is taught, or the kind 
that is taught. While hundreds of thou- 
sands of students enroll for this subject 
and many more, if not all, high school 
students need better training to handle 
their personal economic lives, we may not 
ignore these issues, or go on forever con- 
tent to follow opinton however authorita- 
tive it may be. There must be some way 
to get at the facts, to present them con- 
vincingly, and to act in accordance with 
them? Here's a job for the National 
Council. But, given the facts, would we 
modify our opinions accordingly? I don’t 
know. 


Gratified? 


lieve it does. And in support of this 
theory I offer the following evidence. 
In the older picture look at John Gregg 
(numbered 5 for identification); and at 
Robert Grant (21); would you have 
spotted either without the numbering? 

Of course all the others spotted for 
vou were absent from the 1939 picture— 
the great majority of them have passed 
on to their last reward and were known 
personally only by us _ oldsters, 

Now glance over the ancient picture 
and quickly spot me—I know you can do 
it as I have changed but little. Then 
turn to the 1939 picture and you will see 
what I mean. Then write the editor of 
the IVorld—as he requests—suggesting 
that he needs glasses since anyone with 
normal eyesight should have spotted the 
similarity of the two pictures the only 
difference between which is a slight 
widening of the part of the hair. I'll 
give you this much help. I parted my 
hair in the middle then, as now. 


. 

Typing 

The teacher who says that 
his pupils do an average of 33.2 words a 
minute should add—but discovery and 
correction of errors still have to be taken 
into account if you want an honest answer 
as to how much acceptable copy one of 
my students can turn out. And if you 
think a penalty of ten words for each 
error compensates for those errors, ex- 
periment a little and make sure. 

The average of 27.2 with errors dis- 
covered and corrected bears eloquent testi- 
mony as to the real cost of errors when 
actual office typing is undertaken after 
school days are over. Of course some 
practice without error correction should 
be provided for the development of fa- 
cility in typing, but results of teaching 
should be measured in terms of what can 
be done under normal job conditions 
where errors must be discovered and cor- 
rected—a_ skill which results only from 
plenty of practice. 


Not 


in the Business Education World, 
kept step with him all the way! 


in a minute. 


and 
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With all due respect to 
Journal of Business Education 


What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? 
Don’t you find even the smallest lettering readable 
—the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

“So what?”’ you say. “We expect to see good re- 
productions in today’s magazines.” 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned 
out on a duplicating machine! We believe you will 
be surprised when you compare the two. 

Here’s the reason we ask you to make this com- 
parison. We want to show you how schools and col- 
leges that teach business practice are making a new, 
quality duplicating method serve them in two im- 
portant ways. First, by giving students a working 
knowledge of this new and better method which 
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greatly increases their value to future employers. 
Second, by producing a far greater variety of mate- 
rial needed for administrative purposes. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a 
corner of this ad with your school letterhead to the 
address below. 

With the chart we will send other samples of 
duplicating used by other schools—forms and mes- 
sages that you may not have considered possible to 
produce in your office. It’s all very practical with 
the Multigraph Duplicator. (And economical, tov!) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATIO* 
1212 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORON = 
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Preparing Young People for Business 


URING the first thirty years of 
D the twentieth century the market- 
ing of services by high school and 
business school commercial gradu- 
ates was not an arduous task com- 
pared to the problem faced by our 
young people today, for although the 
business future appears brighter, the 
commercial student is_ still con- 
fronted with his first realistic busi- 
aess problem, that of finding a chan- 
nel for the outlet of his capacities. 
Prior to 1930, opportunities for em- 
ployment in business were favorable 
but during the past eight years the 
entire outlook has changed to such 
an extent that a recent study made 
in the State of New York proposed 
a six-year high school course to fa- 
cilitate the training of pupils and to 
keep them in school two years longer. 

While prospects for employment 
upon graduation from the commer- 
cial curriculum are not profusely 
promising at the present time, busi- 
ness indexes are beginning to show 
substantial gains and with this ad- 
vance in business 
activity there will 
inevitably be in- 
creased employ- 
ment opportuni- 
ties. This upturn 
in business, ac- 
celerated by gov- 
ernmental assist- 
ance through 
loans and sub- 
sidies has bright- 
ened the outlook 
for the future and 
the hope for a 
continuously sus- 
tained drive to- 
ward a permanent 
recovery from the 
collapse of 1929. 
Recent years have 
brought about 
many changes in 
commerce and in- 
dustry and with it a demand that 
people entering those lines of en- 
deavor have a more complete and 
comprehensive education than here- 
tofore. 

Therefore let us consider what 
preparation for business the com- 
mercial student should have and 
What qualities personnel managers 
look for when employing young 
people. 


Value of Part Time Experience 


_What constitutes adequate educa- 
tion for business will vary in the 
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The applicant for a position is 


by John R. Craf 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 





“Recent years have brought about 
many changes in commerce and 
industry and with it a demand 
that people entering those lines of 
endeavor have a more complete 
and comprehensive education 


than heretofore.” 





mind of each administrator but as 
nearly an ideal arrangement would 
consist of both formal schooling and 
practical experience in the field, the 
latter being obtained through cooper- 
ative, part-time, or summer work. 
An often neglected means of provid- 
ing commercial students with train- 
ing which is in many respects similar 
to conditions which will be encoun- 


tered in commerce and industry is to 
assign one or more pupils to each 
teacher and administrator in the 
school to take letters, type reports, 
assist in keeping records, and to do 
other work which may reasonably be 
delegated. In addition to giving val- 
uable training in clerical and sten- 
ographic work, such assignments 
provide a basis for mutual and sym- 
pathetic understanding between 
teachers and pupils, making each 
more respectful of the other’s prob- 
lems. This means of bringing the 
teacher and student together on a 


‘required to write a letter stating reasons 
for seeking employment with the company”’. 


business relationship basis also af- 
fords the opportunity for “‘personal- 
ized education” and guidance for the 
teacher may more readily discover 
the student’s scholastic interests, his 
special aptitudes and _ deficiencies, 
and his reactions to business situa- 
tions. The feasibility of such a plan 
will depend largely upon the atti- 
tudes of the teachers, the number of 
pupils involved, and the initiative of 
the director of the program 

Unquestionably, commercial grad- 
uates must be equipped with a basic 
understanding of the fundamentals 
of business and business relation- 
ships and a skill or group of skills 
which may be used as a selling point 
to obtain initial employment. When 
preparing students for business, rec- 
ognition must be given the fact that 
those skills which the graduate will 
use in business should be placed as 
closely to the twelfth year as possible 
for many large companies today, be- 
fore hiring, are demanding appli- 
cants submit to vocational tests. 
Such testing is 
found extensively 
in the field” of 
stenography and 
tvpewriting and a 
similar trend, al- 
though a lesser 
one, is evident 
in other lines 
of endeavor. 
Whether training 
for business, for 
athletic competi- 
tion, or college en- 
trance eXamina- 
tions, keenness 
and alertness re- 
sulting from re- 
cent and constant 
use are valuable 
assets and tre- 
mendously potent 
weapons when, 
for example, a 
prospective employer requires a speed 
and accuracy demonstration test in 
typewriting it is evident that the 
person who is mentally “on edge” 
will win the position although he is 
competing against persons who are 
equally skilled but a bit out of prac- 
tice. 





Understanding of Business 
Relationships 


Too much importance cannot be 
placed on the necessity of giving stu- 
dents a proper background in the 
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fundamentals of business and “pusi- 
ness relationships. While it is recog- 
nized, especially in the case of the 
secondary school, that only a limited 
number of school periods are avail- 
able to prepare pupils for life situa- 
tions, too little attention has been di- 
rected in the commercial curriculum 
to such important subjects as busi- 
ness organization and management, 
economics, business English, market- 
ing, salesmanship, and other allied 
courses. Only within the past few 
years has attention been given to the 
tremendously important field of dis- 
tribution, yet any educator or busi- 
ness man will verify the fact that it 
is economic suicide to produce and 
not distribute. 

Emphasis cannot be too heavily 
placed upon the necessity of pupil 
thoroughness in mastering the details 
of business organization and man- 
agement, for commercial studies are 
by no means a terminal education. A 
person who understands the ways in 
which various forms of businesses 
are organized and how the compo- 
nent parts thereof function has in 
his possession a powerful weapon, 
for he is able to vision not only the 
functioning of the department in 
which he will locate in its relation- 
ship to the transactions which he will 
handle, but he will also understand 
or can reasonably approximate where 
the transaction or item arose and 
where and how it will ultimately be 
handled. Many young women and 
young men entering business today 
have not had sufficient training in 
these necessary fundamentals and 
while proficient in their field find 
themselves decidedly handicapped in 
other respects. While proficiency in 
any skill is paramount, ability to 
converse intelligently about business 
generally is valuable and employers 
are favorably impressed when find- 
ing younger members of their staff 
have something more than an “out 
of the barrel” education. 


English Is Fundamental 


The mastery of business English 
and proper speech should be required 
of all students in commerce regard- 
less of the curriculum within the 
commercial field which is being pur- 
sued. It should be remembered that 
one of the major sources of obtain- 
ing positions in this age is through 
written applications in response to 
advertisements inserted in the daily 
newspapers. If students use this 
source and cannot write a command- 
ing letter of application, their oppor- 


tunity of obtaining the position is’ 


considerably diminished, for when 
poorly written letters are received by 
the business man who is accustomed 
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to clear and concise correspondence 
he will either only partly read the 
letter or file it for “possible future 
reference.” 

A practice of increasing frequency 
encountered by young people apply- 
ing for positions is for the applicant, 
after filling out his application blank, 
to be required to write a letter stat- 
ing his reasons for seeking employ- 
ment with the company, and in such 
a situation knowledge of the essen- 
tial qualities of correct business writ- 
ing is of value. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York is one of several large corpora- 
tions which follow this procedure, 
the specific purpose apparently being 
to test students in expressing them- 
selves correctly under what might be 
considered unusual circumstances. 
Once on a job the necessity of writ- 
ing one of several different types of 
letters may come about. The smaller 
the business the less departmental- 
ized it will be with the resultant 
effect that employees are more often 
called upon to perform a variety of 
functions. During the course of a 
day’s work, the necessity of writing 
collection or adjustment letters, 
credit letters, sales letters, and letters 
of inquiry or reply may arise and 
inability on the part of the writer to 
apply correct business English prin- 
ciples may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Students, whenever schedules per- 
mit, should study economics for sev- 
eral reasons: 


1. Economics compels a person to 
think for himself. It requires a 
weighing of facts and the drawing of 
conclusions therefrom. 

2. Economics has a vocational value 
as it teaches the student about the 
business world. 

3. Economics teaches why some peo- 
ple choose certain lines of work and 
some choose other occupations. 

4. The study of economics stimu- 
lates reasoning concerning the truth 
or falsity of arguments about public 
questions. 

5. Knowledge of economic principles 
stimulates cultural growth and leads 
to reading and research in allied fields. 

6. Economics makes people more 
tolerant and sympathetic toward the 
problems of others. 


Merchandise Training 


The study of salesmanship, mar- 
keting, and closely related subjects, 
which has received a much needed 
stimulus from grants made under the 
George-Deen Act, offer excellent 
possibilities for vocational careers, as 
business itself revolves about the dis- 
tributive field. Students should be 
encouraged not only to study market- 
ing which is that phase of business 
activity through which human wants 
are satisfied by the exchange of 


goods and services for some valuable 
consideration, but they should focys 
attention on the selling function 
which comprises all those personal 
and impersonal activities involved in 
finding, securing, and developing a 
demand for a given product or sery- 
ice and in consummating the sale 
of it. 

“Now let us consider briet!: 
of the qualities which pe 
managers seek when en 
young people. Some of the mre im- 
portant characteristics or (alities 
are cleanliness, neatness in dr: ss, in- 
telligence, energy, and ability 0 fol- 
low directions. Many an en ployer 
has engaged the services of © com- 
mercial graduate who shows \ lling- 
ness to cooperate, resource! ilness, 
and aggressiveness, for it is r-alized 
that while a mature and ab! staff 
provides soundness of judgm« ‘it it is 
generally devoted to routine © id re- 
luctant to adventure. Intel! zently 
conducted firms, usually each year, 
make provisions for adding « num- 
ber of young men and woren to 
their staff because wisdom aid ex- 
perience have taught capable execu- 
tives that provisions must be niade to 
supply experienced men trained in 
the firm to replace older personnel 
when time for replacement arrives 
rather than to seek men trained in 
other companies. It is generally ac- 
cepted by both business men and 
educators that this initial employ- 
ment in business is a stepping stone 
and while remuneration is often low 
and hours sometimes long, these po- 
sitions eventually lead to something 
better. 

Concerning employment, talks 
with several business executives 
have indicated that commercial grad- 
uates most frequently obtain employ- 
ment as_ stenographers; typists; 
bookkeepers ; file, mail, or shipping 
clerks ; messengers ; delivery helpers; 
salespeople, and stock clerks. 
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Stenography Still Useful 


The field of stenography and typ- 
ing provides perhaps as fertile a field 
for employment of young graduates, 
especially girls, as does any field and 
the development of opportunity may 
be seen from the enumeration of cen- 
sus figures which indicate 316,693 
persons were employed in the occu- 
pation in 1910, 615,514 persons in 
1920, and 811,190 persons in 1930. 
There is a tendency today to employ 
young men as stenographers to train 
them for executive positions as they 
mature and the possibilities of going 
ahead in this type of position are 
excellent. 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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HE secretarial-training curricu- 

jum in institutions of higher learn- 
ing has been a more recent develop- 
ment, but one that is now well 
established and is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Now, many colleges 
and universities are offering the 
prospective secretary, in addition to 
broad ~cultural background,  well- 
planned courses in secretarial train- 
ing, designed especially to fit him for 
a position of responsibility in busi- 
ness pursuits. 


The Program at Riverside 


The department of secretarial sci- 
ence was introduced to provide a vo- 
cational curriculum which would 
prepare for positions emphasizing 
secretarial duties and responsibilities. 
In the attainment of this objective 
through the ac- 
quisition of 
technical skills, 
the development 
of professional 
spirit plays an 
important part. 
The curriculum, 
therefore, com- 
prises not only 


thorough train- 
ing in short- 
hand, typing, 


and office prac- 
tice, but also in- 
struction in bus- 
iness ethics and 
behavior. Stu- 
dents who wish 
to be recom- 
mended for po- 
sitions must Mr. 
complete the di- 

rected training program satisfactor- 
ily. 

In addition to forty-nine units of 
special secretarial techniques, there 
isa group of about thirty-nine units 
of background of business subjects, 
such as business law, accounting, 
business administration, banking, 
marketing, advertising, and mer- 
chandising. The students are also 
free to choose freely from the liberal 
arts department of the college such 
subjects as philosophy, social sci- 
ence, music, art, voice, foreign lan- 
guages, etc. 

This secretarial program satisfies 
two definite needs. First, it fulfills 
the requirements for the first two 
years of a four-year college com- 
merce curriculum, the units earned 
in the junior college subjected of 
course to the institution to which 
transfer is made. Second, it satisfies 
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Secretarial Science in the Junior College 


by Donald C. Morrell 


Riverside Junior College 
Riverside, California 


the need for a terminal course for 
those students who find it impossible 
to finish their college careers. 

The course offerings for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years are prac- 
tically the same as the first two years 
of any four-year college offering a 
curriculum in secretarial science. 
The majority of our junior college 
students who are able to continue 
their work, do so at the University 
of California either at Berkeley or 
l.os Angeles and at the University of 
Southern California, the latter insti- 
tution recently installing a new four- 
year curriculum in secretarial sci- 
ence. 


cat 


Morrell Instructing a Typewriting Class at Riverside Junior College 


Provision for Guidance 

Each student entering Riverside 
Junior College is assigned to a fac- 
ulty advisor and is urged, at the time 
of his registration, to select the in- 
stitution at which he is likely to con- 
tinue his work if he completes a 
four-year course. The faculty advis- 
or assumes the responsibility of reg- 
istering him in the courses that will 
meet the requirements for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the in- 
stitution he will attend at the end of 
his junior college work. 

The secretarial course which we 
offer is divided into three twelve- 
week quarters. In all classes in sec- 
retarial science we set the standards 
as near as possible to the minimal 
standards of a well-managed office 
and endeavor to conduct classes as 
much like an office as is feasible. The 





classroom is full of business atmos- 
phere and business conversation. 

In the autumn quarter courses are 
given in beginning shorthand and be- 
ginning typewriting. These courses 
run throughout the year, and are of- 
fered to accommodate those stu- 
dents who did not take commercial 
work in high school, but who now 
wish to take up business either as a 
career or preparatory to becoming 
teachers of business. For those stu- 
dents having had one or two years of 
shorthand and typewriting in high 
school, we offer courses during the 
autumn quarter in intermediate 
shorthand, intermediate typewriting, 
and transcription. 

The course in intermediate short- 
hand is a review of fundamental 
shorthand theory. A further devel- 
opment of skill 
is given in dicta- 
tion and tran- 
scription of let- 
ters, business 
articles, short 
stories, and 
court testimony. 
Since this course 
is given at the 
end of a long 
summer vaca- 
tion dictation 1s 
started at sixty 
words a minute. 
Speed is grad- 
ually developed 
by easy stages 
until by the end 
of the autumn 
quarter the stu- 
dents are writ- 
ing and tran- 
scribing accurately at ninety words 
a minute. 

The class in intermediate type- 
writing is a parallel course with em- 
phasis placed on review of the fun- 
damentals of typewriting such as 
business letters, legal forms, rough 
drafts, and tabulation work. Ability 
to write at least thirty words a min- 
ute is a prerequisite to enter this 





class. The classroom is equipped 
with thirty drop-head typewriter 
desks. 


Training in Transcription 

The course in transcription is re- 
quired of all secretarial students. 
This class meets two days a week 
and emphasis is placed on arrange- 
ment, grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and accurate transcription of 
new material. This course is de- 
signed to combine what has _ been 
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learned in typing and shorthand into 
efficient transcription. A téxtbook 
written especially for teaching trans- 
cription and transcription letterhead 
pads are used. By the end of the 
quarter most of the students are able 
to transcribe from their shorthand 
notes with a speed equal to three- 
fourths of their typing speed. 

The following courses are offered 
in the fall quarter: advanced short- 
hand, a further development of skill 
in dictation and transcription of let- 
ters, business articles, short stories 
and court testimony. Emphasis is 
placed on shortcuts and _phrase- 
writing. A skill of ninety to one 
hundred twenty words a minute is 
developed in dictation, with stress 
placed on rapid and accurate tran- 
scription. 

A companion course, advanced 
typing, is offered with emphasis 
placed on speed and accuracy in do- 
ing professional work. This course 
offers a student the opportunity to 
perfect his typing technique prepara- 
tory to the use of this skill in a voca- 
tion. The course is also designed to 
give special training for civil service 
stenographer-typist examinations. 
The prerequisite for this course is 
the ability to write at least forty 
words a minute. 


Indexing and Filing 


A thorough course in indexing and 
filing, meeting three days a week, is 
also given in this quarter. This 
course is a lecture and laboratory 
course devoted to the theory and 
practice of the more common sys- 
tems of filing. The twenty-period 
course furnished by Remington Rand 
is used. Certificates are granted by 
the American Institute of Filing to 
students showing evidence of satis- 
factory skill attainment. 

In the spring quarter courses are 
given in secretarial dictation, secre- 
tarial administration, business be- 
havior, and office machines. 

The course in secretarial dictation 
develops each student to his maxi- 
mum capacity as a rapid, accurate 
shorthand writer. Dictation and 
transcription is given in the more 
common business fields. A skill of 
one hundred twenty to one hundred 
forty words a minute is developed in 
dictation with stress placed on rapid 
and accurate transcription. 

The secretarial administration 
course is devoted to the study of sec- 
retarial practice, office methods and 
procedure, methods of obtaining a 
job and securing advancement. Lec- 
tures and discussions covering essen- 
tial characteristics of a good em- 
ployee are given. Instruction is also 
given in the handling of correspond- 
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ence, postal and telegraph regula- 
tions, proper handling of callers, sur- 
vey of reference books, preparation 
of reports, and a knowledge of busi- 
ness and office organization. 
Training in Business Conduct 
In most stenographic or secretarial 
positions, skill alone is not enough to 
get or hold a position. It becomes 
more and more apparent that since 
nearly 85 per cent of employees lose 
their positions because of poor per- 
sonal grooming and appearance, lack 
of initiative, and a faulty personal- 
ity, that a course dealing with these 


Instruction in P.B.X. Switchboard 
Operation at Riverside. 


topics be given before a person en- 
ters the world of business. At River- 
side Junior College we have devel- 
oped such a course to meet these 
needs. 

Business behavior is a_ lecture 
course meeting two days a_ week. 
Lectures and discussions are given 
of problems covering business eti- 
quette and ethics which confront a 
new employee. Factors of appear- 
ance and manners as they influence 
business relationships are also given 
due consideration. Extensive read- 
ing on personal qualifications of a 
secretary, office conduct, and man- 
ners in business are required. 

Instructors in the college are al- 
lowed the privilege of having secre- 
taries assigned to do their letter writ- 


ing. At the conclusion of the assign. 
ment, the instructor is given a sty. 
dent rating card on which he cheeks 
the defects and good points of the 
student assigned to do his secretaria} 
work. 

Skill in Office Machines Needed 

A course in office machines is te. 
peated in the autumn, Winter anj 
spring quarters. This course is de. 
signed to acquaint students with ap. 
pliances used in a modern office 
While this course is not it ‘ended 
develop the student into a ~‘<illed op 
erator, it will give him general 
knowledge of the machines sufficien 
for general use. The course is e- 
tirely laboratory in charactr, and js 
limited to machines which ° he secre- 
tary may be called upon to in an 
office. Students learn ho cut 
stencils and make master « 
to operate and care for the Mimeo- 
rraph, Mimeograph [1]]u ninated 
Drawing Board, Dictaphone, Edi- 
phone, Ditto, and several types of 
calculators. They are giver training 
in P.B.X. switchboard operation. 

Three different kinds of practice 
records are used by the students in 
their Dictaphone and __ | diphone 
work: Dictaphone business practice 
records, Dictaphone training course 
records, and Ediphone pra: 
ords. Each student is required to 
have his own dictionary for refer- 
ence in regard to spelling, division oi 
words, ete. 

Each student receives < 
set of instructions for the operation 
of each machine. Included in the ir- 
structions are a list of supplies 
needed for its operation, and a set oi 
job sheets. The rotation plan of in- 
struction is used in the office machine 
class. The class is very fortunate in 
being able to have instruction in 
P.B.X. switchboard operation. Each 
student spends two hours a day for 
two weeks in the general offices of 
the college in the administration 
building where she learns to operate 
the switchboard which controls all 
incoming and outgoing calls for the 
college. 
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Preparing Young People for Business 
(Continued from page 12) 


Under the George-Deen Act of 
1936, money has been provided the 
several states to train young people 
for the distributive occupations and 
when this training has been ade- 
quately organized, it should material- 
ly increase the ability of young grad- 
uates entering the important field of 
merchandising and salesmanship and 
thus pave the way for an increased 
number of students to this field. 

While employment opportunities 


undoubtedly vary with the trend ot 
the business cycle, it may be said 
that it is the duty of every commer- 
cial curriculum, whether it is in the 
high school or the business school, 
to develop young people who will be 
democratic, useful, and _ intelligent 
members of society, who have the 
qualities of tolerance, cooperation, 
and understanding, and who possess 
the technical skills necessary to ob- 
tain initial employment. 
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Prosecution Procedure for Violation 
of the Pure Food and Drug Act 


HE Federal Food and Drugs Act 

provides for the criminal prosecu- 
tion of the person or concern respon- 
sible for violating its provisions and 
for the seizure of the adulterated or 
misbranded products. Seizure ac- 
tions are instituted in four classes of 
violations : 


1. In the case of food products 
containing added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredients which 
may be harmful to health. 

2. In the case of food products 
consisting in whole or in part of 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal 
or vegetable substance, or any por- 
tion of an animal unfit for food, or 
a product of a diseased animal, or 
one that has died otherwise than by 
slaughter. 

3. In the case of food or drug 
products so grossly adulterated or 
misbranded with false or fraudulent 
claims that their distribution consti- 
tutes a serious imposition upon the 
public. 

4. In the case of adulterated and 
misbranded food products which seri- 
ously demoralize legitimate trade 
practices. 


Steps in the Development of a 
Criminal Case 


Analysis of Sample 

An inspector collects samples of a 
product suspected of being in viola- 
tion of the act, and forwards them 
to the proper station for analysis. At 
the station an analysis is made, the 
results of which are sent by the sta- 
tion chief, with his recommendation 
as to the proper action to be adopted, 
to his district chief, 


Statement of Action and Date of 
Hearing 
If the district chief approves the 
station’s recommendation, he in- 
structs the station to cite the manu- 
facturer or shipper of the product in 
question to a hearing at the station 
headquarters, and at the same time 
submits a statement of the action 
taken to the Chief in Washington. 
On the date set, the person cited re- 
ports for an oral hearing, or presents 
MM writing his statement as to why 
the Government should not take fur- 
ther action. 


Summary of Findings 


After the hearing, the station chief 
prepares a summary of the findings, 
Which he forwards to the district 
chief, together with his recommenda- 
tion as to the proper action to be 
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Editor’s Note: The material for 
this article has been taken either 
all or in part from the following 
United States Government Publi- 
cations: 
Miscellaneous Publication 48 
Consumers’ Guide 
Report of the Chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration 1938 





taken. The district chief may indorse 
the recommendation as it stands or 
modify it after which he sends all 
the papers in the case, accompanied 
by a statement of what he considers 
appropriate action, to the Chief of 
the Administration. 


Statement of Recommendation from 
Specializing Laboratory 

The Chief or Assistant Chief of 
the Administration may then decide 
upon the next step, but as a rule he 
refers the matter to the laboratory 
or office in Washington specializing 
in the product involved. If the spe- 
cialist agrees with the recommenda- 
tion of the district chief that prose- 
cution proceedings should be insti- 
tuted, the case is transmitted to the 
Chief or Assistant Chief of the Ad- 
ministration, with an indorsement of 
the recommendation for prosecution. 
Legal y Ispects 

The case is then considered in the 
office of the Chief and Assistant 
Chief, after which, if these officials 
concur in the recommendation made, 
it is sent to the solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be exam- 
ined as to its legal aspects. The So- 
licitor decides who is liable in con- 
nection with the alleged violation, 
and determines whether or not the 
evidence at hand is sufficient to sup- 
port prosecution. If he disagrees 
with the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministration, he returns the papers 
for further consideration. If, how- 
ever, he concurs in the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation for prosecu- 
tion he prepares the necessary pa- 
pers and refers them to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. If the Secre- 
tary approves prosecution, he trans- 


mits the case to the Department of 
Justice. That Department then sends 
the case to the district attorney for 
action in the Federal court. 
Case Presented and Closed 

The district attorney files the in- 
formation or presents the case to the 
grand jury for indictment of the 
producer or shipper, and conducts 
the necessary legal proceedings, The 
court hears the case, with or without 
a jury, renders judgment and im- 
poses a sentence where the verdict is 
“guilty.” Members of the Food and 
Drug Administration appear as wit- 
nesses at such trials. After the ter- 
mination of the case in court, a no- 
tice of judgment, giving the essen- 
tial facts, is prepared by the Solicitor 
and published by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Thus the case is 
terminated and the records closed. 


Seizure Action 

The essential steps in the develop- 
ment of seizure action are similar to 
those involved in a criminal prose- 
cution. 
Arresting of Offending Goods 

The manufacturer is not, however, 
cited to a hearing in advance of seiz- 
ure. The law wisely omits any re- 
quirement for such a hearing as a 
precedent to seizure; speed of ac- 
tion is essential if the public is to 
be protected by arresting the offend- 
ing goods before distribution. 


Digest of Case 

The Solicitor, after receiving a 
seizure recommendation from the 
Food and Drug Administration, pre- 
pares a digest of the case which is 
referred by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture direct to the United States 
attorney in the district where the 
goods are located. The attorney 
draws up a libel, which is merely a 
legal document describing the goods, 
alleging they have been shipped in 
interstate commerce, and reciting the 
particulars in which they are adulter- 
ated or misbranded. The libel is 
filed with the clerk of the court, 
whereupon the court issues a war- 
rant of seizure, directing the United 
States marshal to seize the goods. 
Usually a food and drug inspector 
accompanies the marshal and assists 
in identifying and seizing the goods. 
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A Typical Case 


On April 13, 1937, the United 
States attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts, acting upon a report 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, filed 
in the district court a libel praying 
seizure and condemnation of forty- 
four cartons of raisins at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, alleging that they had 
been shipped in interstate commerce 
on or about March 20, 1937, 

On May 10, 1937, no claimant hav- 
ing appeared, a decree of forfeiture 
was entered and it was ordered that 
the product be destroyed. 

In an eastern city, someone became 
ill from eating raisins. The case was 
reported. Food and Drug men got 
on the job. They analyzed raisins 
taken from the same box as those 
which had caused the illness, and 
also raisins from an unopened box 
bearing the same identification marks 
and purchased at the same time. The 
fruit in each box had an alarmingly 
high hydrocyanic acid content. ; 

Job number one was-to find out 
where these raisins came from; sec- 
ond, to what places they had been 
shipped in the country; third, to re- 
move all products which contained 
the poisonous toxic acid from the 
market; and fourth, if possible, to 
remove all possibilities of this type 
of accident happening again. 

Food and Drug men traced the 
fruit from the eastern source across 
the country to the port of San Fran- 
cisco, and discovered that these par- 
ticular boxes of raisins were a part 
of a large shipment of dried fruit 
that had been tied up on the docks 
during a maritime strike. When re- 
leased, as a precaution against insect 
infestation, the entire shipment had 
been treated with hydrocyanic acid, 
and had remained in contact with it 
for varying periods. As a_ health 
measure, hydrocyanic acid, is often 
used as a fumigant on incoming ves- 
sels. It is also effective in destroy- 
ing insect infestation. Federal agents 
tracked down all shipments of this 
fumigated fruit, examined some 850 
samples of it, and seized approxi- 
mately 280,000 pounds of raisins. 

Then came the follow-up work. 
Officials visited individual packing 
houses and drying yards to investi- 
gate their fumigating practices. Fif- 
teen out of one hundred and four 
concerns admitted using hydrocyanic 
acid on fruit which was held in stor- 
age before shipping. The Food and 
Drug Administration has always 


maintained that “‘the use of a high- 
ly toxic fumigant on foods is always 
hazardous because of the possibility 
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of human carelessness and the many 
unexplored possibilities of retention 
of the gas by the food under some 
conditions.” As the result of the in- 
vestigation, the use of hydrocyanic 
acid as a fumigant has been discon- 
tinued by the dry-fruit packing in- 
dustry. 

This raisin story is only one of the 
high spots of the work which en- 
gaged the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in that year. For a more 
comprehensive review, read the “Re- 
port of Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration, 1937.” (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 5c). 


Court Procedure 


After seizure, a date is set by the 
court at which time the interested 
party may file its claim for the goods 
and admit or deny the charges of 
adulteration or misbranding. If the 
charges are denied, a date is set by 
the court for the trial of the issue as 
in the case of criminal prosecution. If 
no appearance is made by a responsi- 
ble claimant, the court decides the 
matter on the evidence before it. If 
the article is condemned as adulter- 
ated or misbranded either after trial 
before the court, after default by a 
claimant, or after admission of the 
charges by a claimant, the law pro- 
vides that the court may, in its dis- 
cretion, order the goods disposed of 
by any one of three different meth- 
ods: (1) The court may order de- 
struction of the goods. (2) It may 
direct the marshal to sell the goods 
and turn the proceeds, less legal costs, 
into the United States Treasury. 

But in such circumstances the 
marshal must by some appropriate 
means eliminate the adulteration or 
misbranding before the sale is made. 
If the court elects to follow the third 
method of disposal, it returns the 
goods to the owner upon payment of 
court costs and the execution of a 
good and sufficient bond to the effect 
that the goods shall not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of contrary to the 
provisions of the Food and Drugs 
Act or the laws of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or insular possession. There- 
after the seized goods are main- 
tained under the surveillance of the 
Food and Drug Administration un- 
til they have been rendered entirely 
legal. The costs of such surveillance 
are usually assessed by court order 
against the owner of the goods. 


Criminal Prosecution 


After the termination of the seiz- 
ure case a notice of judgment giv- 





ing the essential facts is prepared by 
the Solicitor and published by the 
Food and Drug Administration as 
in the case of criminal prosecutions, 
Because a notice of judgment detail 
ing a seizure action makes 10 men- 
tion of criminal prosecution against 
the shipper, it does not follow that 
criminal action has not or ‘vill not 
be instituted. The two types of ac 
tion represent separate proccedings 


although they may be based on the 
same shipment. 
Why Two Judgment: 

It is impracticable to com! ine the 
two actions in one notice 0° judg- 
ment. Judicial procedure | quires 
that they be brought in --parate 
jurisdictions. Seizure occur where 
the consignment is found; ~riminal 
prosecution in the jurisdictio: where 
the defendant has his place | f busi- 
ness. Criminal action is nec«ssarily 


of slower development bec iuse a 


hearing must be accorded to the re- 
sponsible party, after which proper 
pleadings must be drawn 1», aff- 


davits of analyst and inspec'or wit- 


nesses secured, and all for\.arded, 
through the Department of  ustice, 
to the United States attoriey in 


whose jurisdiction the shipper has 
his business. The case must then 
await its turn on the court ca/endar. 
Notices of judgment on seizire ac- 
tions would be unduly delayed if the 
outcome of the criminal prosecution 
involving the same shipment were 
awaited. 

Whenever the facts warrant, seiz- 
ures are followed by prosecution. The 
exacting character of the evidence 
required to establish in a criminal 
prosecution that an article was adul- 
terated or misbranded when shipped. 
and that deterioration had not oc- 
curred subsequent to the shipment but 
before sampling at destination, pre- 
cludes criminal prosecution in many 
cases where seizure action can be 
maintained, This accounts in part 
for the larger number of seizure ac- 
tions recorded in notices of judg- 
ment. Also, it is the practice to con- 
solidate a number of shipments by 
one firm, each of which may have 
been the subject of a seizure notice 
of judgment, into one criminal ac- 
tion in which each violative ship- 
ment appears in the pleadings as one 
or more counts against the defendant 
shipper. While this reduces the num- 
ber of notices of judgment covering 
criminal prosecutions, it permits 4 
more effective presentation to the 
court of the continuing character of 
the illegal practices of the defendant. 
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Teachers or Just Teachers? 


Wy, ND he opened his mouth and 

taught them, saying.” And he 
taught them in a masterly fashion, 
jn a way that took root and still sur- 
yives, in a way that affected conduct 
and in a way that made life more 
abundant for those whom he taught. 
| was in a classroom not so long ago 
when a pupil in the class raised his 
hand and simultaneously said, 
“Teacher, how do you make this en- 
try?’ The person in charge of the 
room replied in a very stern voice, 
‘Ralph, please leave the room and 
don’t come back until you can be 
courteous enough to address me prop- 
erly.” I do not care to imply here 
that a pupil should or should not call 
his teacher “Teacher,” but I do not 
know just where nor how this pupil 
was going to acquire the courtesy 
and learn how to address the teacher 
correctly. I do know that it was 
quite apparent from the expression 
on the boy’s face as he left the room 
that there was not much of a desire, 
inclination, nor inspiration to be 
courteous if he knew how nor to 
find out if he did not know. And 
I have thought since, what a 
compliment that boy paid that 
teacher that day. What greater 
compliment do you think can be 
paid anyone than to be called 
“Teacher”? And I wonder how 
many of us who pose as teach- 
ers are really worthy to be called 
“Teacher” and how many act- 
ually merit the recognition that 
the title fully implies and is in- 
tended to imply? 


Teaching and Outside Activities 


Do you suppose that there 
could be a “Business Teacher” 
so engaged in trying to convince 
the administration and other 
teachers that the business depart- 
ment is not a dumping ground 
for cast-offs from other depart- 
ments; so absorbed in reading 
magazine articles of various and 
sundry natures, writing the same 
kind of articles, in trying to deter- 
mine what the trends are in business 
education, what the curriculum 
should be and what determines what 
it should be; in trying to keep up 
with the latest methods, devices, and 
techniques of teaching certain subject 
Matter; in preparing students for 
district and state contests; in car- 
tying on experiments, writing 
theses, sending out and filling out 
questionnaires; in trying to decide 
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“What greater compliment do 
you think can be paid anyone 
than to be called ‘Teacher’? How 
many of us who pose as teachers 
are really worthy to be called 
‘Teacher’ and how many actually 
merit the recognition that the title 
fully implies and is intended to 
imply”? 





where to go to summer school; in 
trying to get another degree ; in wor- 
rying about what association to be- 


long to; in attending district meet- 
ings, state meetings, regional meet- 


ings, national meetings ; in wondering 
where the association meeting is to 
be next year and how they are going 
to manage to attend; in entertaining 
textbook company _ representatives 





“It is in realms of teaching not prescribed by 
textbooks that the teacher’s influence counts 
for most”’ 


and trying to decide upon what texts 
to use; in joining teachers agencies 
and sending out letters of application 
and inquiries regarding prospective 
positions for next year; and so oc- 
cupied with a thousand and one other 
things that they actually don’t get 
around to teaching? 


Outstanding Teachers 


[ sat for half an hour recently 
listening to a college president talk- 


ing to a group of prospective teach- 
ers on the subject, ‘Factors of Good 
Teaching.” He told them that he 
remembered three teachers whom he 
had had in his school career that 
stood out above all the others in his 
memory, that meant more to him, 
had influenced him more, and in a 
large measure were responsible for 
whatever little success he had made 
in life. What was it that made these 
teachers so valuable to him? Was 
it subject matter? Of course not; he 
said that he had long since forgotten 
the subject matter they taught him. 
It was something of the personality 
of these teachers, the personal rela- 
tionships, the encouragement, sym- 
pathy, inspiration, and the confidence 
that these teachers had in him that 
made him feel that he would almost 
rather die than to let them down. A 
high school principal showed me 
some of the replies to questions he 
asks each vear of the former year’s 
graduates as to what teacher during 
their high school course had been 
the greatest help to them, had 
meant most to them, and for 
whom they had the greatest re- 
‘ spect, and why. What were the 
reasons they gave why the teach- 
ers they named ranked first in 
their estimation? It was always 
the same thing that the college 
president was talking about, 
something about the personality 
of the individual teacher and his 
attitude and relationship with 
the students. 

Fundamentally, what is the 
mission of the business teacher ? 
I believe it is that he should be 
not just a teacher, but a real 
teacher, and that the students 
who come under his influence 
will somehow have a somewhat 
clearer concept of real values, 
that they will be able to pierce 
through the veneer and super- 
ficialities of our all too imper- 
sonal existence and to discern 
and to put emphasis upon first things 
first. Where else can America look 
for the right type of business men 
and women and for the right type of 
leadership in business than from the 
business departments of our educa- 
tional institutions? It isn’t subject 
matter, it isn’t curriculum, it isn’t 
equipment, it isn’t competition, it 
isn’t aggressive nor defensive atti- 
tudes regarding the department that 
will eventually bring the business de- 
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partment up to its maximum Qf con- 
tribution, but it is the kind of teach- 
ing done by the individual business 
teacher. The business teacher may 
be eminently successful in managing 
his class, in imparting subject matter, 
in developing skills, but if his atti- 
tude towards his pupils is entirely 
impersonal and if it is evident that 
he is interested in his pupils only to 
the extent that they acquire subject 
matter and develop skills, he is not 
measuring up to his responsibilities 
nor taking full advantage of his op- 
portunities. He is “just a teacher.” 


Salesmanship in Teaching 


This is not just theory nor senti- 
ment but it is highly practical. I 
believe that some of the requisites of 
good salesmanship may be applied to 
good teaching. In salesmanship we 
are admonished to “know yourself— 
the salesman’s_ personality, know 
your product, and know your pros- 
pect.” Of course the teacher as well 
as the salesman should measure up 
to the highest type of ‘personality. 
Certainly the teacher should know his 
subject matter. And I think that the 
real teacher should also know his 
pupils. One of the finest teachers in 
the Southern Association told me 
of this incident. Marjorie and Vir- 
ginia sat side by side in the front 
row of the classroom, and as far as 
appearances and casual acquaintances 
were concerned they seemed to be 
about equal. Both did excellent work 
for a time but suddenly Virginia be- 
gan to fall behind, She didn’t have 
her home. work in, she lost out on 
the dictation, her transcription was 
not up to what it had been. The 
teacher told her several times that 
she must do better, that she had to 
get in her home work, that she had 
to re-write her transcriptions and 
that she would have ‘o elimizate 
some of the errors on her test pa- 
pers. At first Virginia made prom- 
ises, but finally became sullen and 
indifferent and one day was not in 
school. When the principal tried to 
call her folks and discovered that 
they had no phone he suggested that 
the teacher make a call at the home. 
She found that Virginia was the 
oldest of a family of five children, 
the father’s income had been dras- 
tically reduced and they were living 
in very modest quarters. Two of 
the younger children had been seri- 
ously ill and Virginia had been up 
either all night or intermittently for 
several weeks caring for the children, 
in addition to assuming other duties 
about the home. What chance had 
she in competition with Marjorie 
who was from a well-organized and 
well-regulated family of much more 
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favorable circumstances, who had 
her own well furnished and comfort- 
able room, her regular study sched- 
ule, no home duties nor responsibili- 
ties and a maid to care for her room 
and her clothes and incidental wants ? 
The most modern teaching devices 
and techniques, the latest methods, 
nor the newest and finest typewriter 
would not have saved Virginia, but 
a little sympathy, understanding, pa- 
tience, and encouragement on the 
part of the teacher did save her. She 
now has a most desirable and re- 
sponsible secretarial position and is 
an example of the finest type of 
womanhood and citizenship. 

This incident is not extreme by any 





means but could be multiplied many 
fold in both the secondary schoois 
and institutions of higher learning. 
It is hoped that this bit of homely 
and informal discussion will in some 
small way influence busines~ ieachers 
to re-examine themselves and their 
teaching, particularly in their att. 
tude towards their students and jy 
the realms of teaching not prescribed 


by textbooks. For it is in this realm 
that the teacher’s influence counts for 
most, and by being a real tcacher in 
this sphere will his good record oj 


achievement be “Like the path of the 
just, as a shining light tha’ shineth 
more and more unto the per‘ ect day.” 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Stages Big Celebration 


The commerce department at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, re- 
cently moved into the new $364,000 Fine 
Arts and Commerce Building. 

Located on the entire second floor, the 
commerce department occupies rooms 


Professor Young and Students 
Room at Indiana State Teachers College. 


which have been made to resemble actual 
business offices. Its facilities include a 
penmanship room, typewriting room, lab- 
oratory, general classrooms, bookkeep- 
ing room, dictation room, faculty offices, 
and the office machine room. The office 
machine room houses equipment worth 
more than $15,000. 


On March 15-16-17 the commerce de 
partment took part in the lebration 
marking the dedication of the |‘ine Arts 
and Commerce Building and Student 
Union Building and Auditoriu whicl 
complete a $3,000,000 building program. 





Inspecting Equipment for the Office Machine 


The Seventieth Anniversary of the Col- 
lege’s founding was celebrated at. the 
same time. The program included an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
a concert by Rose Bampton, Metropolitan 
Opera star. : 

Professor Shepherd Young is head o! 
the commerce department at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 
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The Formulation of an Office Machines 
Course in the Secondary Schools 


secondary schools have 


ANY 
M insiailed, to meet the needs and 


by Samuel Goldsmith 





aptitudes and capabilities for this 


unts for Forest Park High School type of work. Since “marketable 
cher in demands of business, office machine Baltimore, Mawvand skills” are necessary in order to con 
cord of courses for both the stenographic form to the standards demanded by 
1 of the and general clerical students. Due business, students should be definite- 
shineth to the expense involved to operate “It is our job to equip our stu- ly equipped with a sufficient training 
ct day.” successfully such a course, it is Of dents with a background of tech. ©! @ practical nature in order to be 


vital importance that great care be 
taken in the formulation of the vari- 
ous subjects comprising this type of 
commercial work. The public schools 
must discharge their obligations to 
train, in an adequate and practical 
manner, the commercial students of 
the community. Teachers of this sub- 


nical skills, business information, 
and proper work habits so that 
business will be satisfied.” 





Business Must be Satisfied 


Mastery is not always desirable; 


eligible for employment. We have 
heard many times that the em 
does not want to train his new em 
ployees in the use of machines. Yes, 
training courses are sometimes given 
Ly the employer; but we must 
that the vast majority expect to em 
ploy trained operators and intelligent 


plover 


-ealize 


ree de : : : : ; 
ebration ject should plan their work in such however, in many cases, a knowledge clerks. It is our job to equip our 
ne Arts amanner that the students will per- of the fundamentals (especially in students with a background of tech- 
S ay aie s : ‘ . ‘ ‘ : Be ea : 
ees form tasks similar to those found in’ regard to the stenographic group) nical skills, business information, 


whic! 
rogram. 


“actual practice.” Schools must re- 
organize their courses of study; ig- 


norance of 
standards is inex- 
cusable. Since 
only ten per cent 
of the office em- 
ployees use short- 
hand, schools 
should assist and 
guide the capable 
students into this 
type of training 
and encourage the 
remainder to en- 
roll in the office 
machines course. 
Many problems 
arise in the for- 


business 


trends and 


may be sufficient. It is our duty to 
conform to standards and train to 
meet those standards. Working hab- 


and proper work habits so that busi- 

ness will be satisfied. Unless voca- 

tonal efficiency has been mastered by 
our students, we 
have done 
job in that specific 
training. 

Why has this 
course been ad- 
opted and or- 
ganized in our 
public and private 

What 
training will the 
non-stenographic 
students receive 
to equip them for 
absorption into 
the business field ? 


a poor 


schools ? 


mulation of defi- What training 
nite objectives, will the  stenog- 
teaching mate- raphic students 
BE therefore Office Practice Club of Forest Park High School. sivlicubip aan 
° Col: we of the com- - ee work? What ma- 
+ the mercial field, should take cognizance its and training should proceed to a terial is available to systematize our 


an ad- 
‘It and 
politan 


ad of 
ndiana 


of these difficulties and be prepared 
to meet them in a scientific and prac- 


tical manner. 


One of the major problems is to 
consider the individual differences of 
students—physically, mentally, and 


logical goal. Pupils should be made 
to realize that measurement of pro- 
duction is a recent trend of business 
procedure, and that their success or 
failure depends, to a great extent, 
on the absorption of their training. 
Of course, we must realize that the 


work? All these questions, and many 
more, must be answered intelligently 
before beginning the training. 

We know that Business believes in 
its practicabilities ; commercial heads 
know that this particular training 
will appeal to many students with 


emotionally. We cannot hope to regi- 
ment them in regard to their mental 
reactions, physical characteristics, or 
emotional capacities. Student inter- 
est may be maintained at an average 
level only if these three are consid- 
ered. Training should be so coordi- 


less capable students will, in all prob- 
ability, receive a partial training. 
They will not become skilled opera- 
tors since their capacities do not 
merit this specialization; however, 
they will understand the various 


non-stenographic inclinations. 


Important Considerations 
A thorough analysis of the various 
jobs and machines should be studied 
intensively in reference to time, 


criber, 


fated that his application will tend 


toward success in the field in which 
he may be interested. 
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eperations of the machines and can 
act in the capacity as a general cle ‘k. 
A high degree of skill is only jor 
those who have been blessed with the 


standards, what should be taught, 
what materials are necessary, what 
opportunities are available, the apti- 
tudes of the students in regard to 
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specific jobs, what testing procédures 
will be used, and other related infor- 
mation necessary for proper teaching 
techniques. 

In the field of testing, very little 
has been accomplished. There is no 
dearth of material if one knows 
where to look. It is certainly a prob- 
lem that cannot be _ overlooked. 
Achievement and informational tests 
are a vital part of this training. For- 
mal instruction, testing, demonstra- 
tions, field trips to various organiza- 
tions, clubs, speakers, etc. are cer- 
tainly worth-while projects to com- 
mand our attention. It has been our 
policy, in collaboration with our Of- 
fice Machines’ Club, to secure dem- 
onstrations by specialists in a par- 
ticular field to contribute to the 
learning processes of our students. 
Since the development of skill is of 
prime importance, and should be 
tested very frequently, we must bear 
in mind that the Law of Use and 
Disuse will tend to affect the stu- 
dent; therefore, all specialization 
should take place during the latter 
part of the course: 

The market for operators should 
be considered. For example, in Bal- 
timore, various private schools oper- 
ated by the manufacturers of ma- 
chines, are in operation to teach a 
specific type of machine. Does that 
mean that we, in the public schools, 
must not teach that particular ma- 
chine in order to produce qualified, 
skilled operators? No, but it does 
mean that only a few of our really 
capable students should be given the 
opportunity to specialize rather than 
a large group. 

The development of proper busi- 
ness habits must not be overlooked. 
In my reading of business literature, 
and in my personal contacts with 
speakers and reputable business or- 
ganizations, I have discovered that 
ability, although very essential, is 
certainly not the most important fac- 
tor. The fostering of necessary busi- 
ness traits is most essential; there- 
fore, we must not merely consider 
our position as one of teaching auto- 
matons to operate machines, but, also 
to consider the human elements in- 
volved. Dependability, honesty, in- 
dustry, responsibility, courtesy, co- 
operation, judgment, neatness, accu- 
racy, etc. must be a part of our teach- 
ing procedures. 


Value of a Survey 


In June, 1938, a survey was con- 
ducted, with the cooperation of my 
students, to secure definite informa- 
tion relative to what machines are 
used in Baltimore, whether boys or 
girls operate the machines, what 
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clerical positions are available, how 
many companies test their applicants, 
whether tests are timed, what are 
the duties of the general clerks, what 
machines are operated by stenog- 
raphers, and other information 
which would be of help in determin- 
ing what our new course of study 
should include. 

A thorough analysis of this pro- 
cedure is regarded as an essential 
contribution to the general set-up of 
an office machines course. Since the 
type of equipment varies with each 
locality, it is the duty of the instruc- 
tor to determine whether his training 
and general set-up is correct. Since 
the office machines course is a finish- 
ing course, and should cover the 
practices and procedures of the office 
organizations, it is my firm belief 
that a survey should be made before 
attempting to construct a definite 


“workable” course. It is our duty to 
the students, to the schools, to the 
community, and to ourselves to in- 
vestigate those topics which should 
be included in a course of this nature. 








World’s Fair Theme Structures 
The Trylon and Perisphere 


by John Rauth 
St. Ursula’s Academy 
York, Nebraska 


Only two characters were used to 
make the sketch reproduced here: the 
underscore and the period. The effect 
was obtained by the use of the variable 
line-spacer and by inserting the paper 
horizontally. 


. = 


This is one of the entries submitted in 
the First National Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson, Wind- 
ber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 
Other designs will be printed in later is- 
sues of this magazine. 
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Advisory Committee 


GREAT deal of interest in the 
use of advisory committees for 
business education and especially spe- 
cific business fields in distributive oc- 
cupation education has been created 
recently. A large number of business 
educators have not used advisory 
committees. These people have not 
used them because of different 
reasons. It appears that the most 
common reasons are: they are unfa- 
miliar with advisory committee pro- 
cedure; they do not realize the value 
of advisory committees; it takes too 
much time and work for the return; 
it is hard to select the best people in 
a community ; and there is the danger 
of causing a great deal of trouble. 
In our local situation the teacher- 
coordinator of distributive occupa- 
tions education has the administra- 
tions’ approval to go ahead and or- 
ganize these advisory committees 
when they are needed. In organizing 
an advisory committee a great deal 
of care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of the members. He has re- 
ceived a great deal of help in this 
respect from the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the secretary- 
manager of the Credit Bureau, the 
secretary of the Home Owned Busi- 
ness Association, the president and 
secretary of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, and a few other lead- 
ing local business men. An advisory 
committee in a specific field should 
build personal relations, work in- 
formally, and be small and flexible. 
In selecting an advisory committee 
it is best to get men and women who 
are recognized experts in the field, 
interested, dependable, will work 
hard, will cooperate in working as a 
team, will give advice freely but not 
try to dictate, can keep confidential 
information to themselves and other 
committee members, are willing to 
help the particular field of business 
and not serve for selfish benefit, and 
are patient and do not expect too 
many immediate results. Business 
people who are domineering, selfish, 
lazy, have radical ideas, and may 
cause personality conflicts should 
not be on an advisory committee. 
However, when one selects advisory 
committee members the recommenda- 
tions, good as well as bad points 
about each individual, and_ their 
prominence in the field of business 
must be carefully weighed. Occa- 
sionally, due to the importance of a 
certain business man, one may find 
it necessary to include him on the 
advisory committee although he does 
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by Wiley B. Tonnar 


Teacher-Coordinator 
Santa Barbara, California 





“In organizing an advisory com- 
mittee a great deal of care must 
be exercised in the selection of the 
members . . . An advisory com- 
mittee in a specific field should 
build personal relations, work 
informally, and be small and 


flexible.” 





not possess the best qualifications. 
This is especially true in the smaller 
cities. An advisory committee in a 
specific field consisting of from three 
to seven members is usually the best. 
The number of members within this 
range will vary in ratio to the num- 
ber of good members available. 


The Selection of Advisors 


The next step is to get the selected 
members to serve on the committee. 
It is important that all of the busi- 
ness men selected will consent to 





A Furniture Advisory Committee Meeting. 
(Mr. Tonnar at Extreme Right) 


serve on the committee, It is also 
important that the leaders are thor- 
oughly sold with the idea. The 
school representative should know 
something about the personality and 
habits of each of the selected busi- 
ness people before he calls on them. 
In order not to give the impression 
that one considers certain people 
more important than others, one 
should contact each proposed member 
on the same day, and explain the pro- 
gram briefly. He explains that the 
request for service has come from 
one or more local people engaged 
in that particular line of business. 
After a five to twenty minute talk 
the business man is asked what time 





Procedure 


of day and day of the week is most 
convenient for him to meet. The 
time of day and place of the meeting 
are set after all of the business men 
have been contacted. The first meet- 
ing is scheduled well in advance and 
everyone is notified immediately. It 
has been found that the morning. 
noon, and evening meetings which 
are held on either Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday are the most desir- 
able. This condition will probably 
vary in different cities. 

A list of agenda is always made 
for each meeting. It should be typed 
or mimeographed and not be too long 
but brief and to the point. Space 
should be provided between certain 
statements so that the advisory mem- 
write thereon if they so 
desire. Extra paper and_ pencils 
should be provided, There should be 
a sequential plan and the plan should 
provide for a meeting of from forty- 
live minutes to one hour and fifteen 
minutes in length. Occasionally, due 
to the amount of interest, an advis- 
ory committee meeting may be two or 
three hours in length. For the first 
meeting the agenda should contain 
only a few major points with plenty 
of space between them for notes. All 
agenda for following meetings should 
contain well organized minutes of 
the previous meeting, also, a sequen- 
tial plan for the committee meeting. 
It is either mailed before the meet- 
ing or distributed at the meeting. If 
they are mailed, there are enough ad- 
ditional copies available at the advis- 
ory committee meeting for all mem- 
bers. Care should be taken to see 
that the thinking does not become 
too stereotyped. Adequate time 
should be allowed but not too much 
time for each meeting. The meetings 
should not move too slowly. 


bers may 


Getting the Committee Started 


At the first meeting of an advisory 
committee one should make certain 
that all of the members know each 
other or are introduced upon their 
arrival. The background and pro- 
visions of the proposed program are 
thoroughly explained. For example, 
if it is an advisory committee in the 
field of distributive occupation edu- 
cation the provisions and background 
of the George-Deen Act are ex- 
plained. A description of how busi- 
ness people in different fields in the 
city are taking advantage of the serv- 
ices available is given by the teacher- 
coordinator, Questions from the 
members of the committee are en- 
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couraged. The functions of an ad- 
visory committee are presented’ The 
teacher-coordinator explains that any 
program developed by the advisory 
committee is their program and that 
he is there to help develop the pos- 
sibilities of such a program and not 
to dictate the units of study to be 
covered in the class. The conference 
method is explained to the committee 
very carefully. The provisions for 
providing conference leaders and se- 
lecting teachers are described. The 
professional services which the teach- 
er-coordinator is able and willing to 
give is offered to the committee. 

After all of the provisions of the 
distributive occupations education de- 
partment services are offered to the 
committee, the teacher-coordinator 
asks them if these services are need- 
ed in their business field. If it is de- 
cided that the services are needed 
the teacher-coordinator may continue 
to act as chairmau or he may have 
the committee select a chairman. If 
a member of the committee is select- 
ed as chairman the teacher-coordina- 
tor may well serve as secretary. If 
the program is to be prepared by 
the conference method the teacher- 
coordinator should act as the con- 
ference leader because he has had 
the special training. The conference 
method is probably the best way in 
which to develop a program in any 
field. Care should be taken that a 
proper conference room and _facili- 
ties are provided. 


When to Start the Program 


There may be one, two, three, or 
four advisory meetings before a pro- 
gram is developed sufficiently to pre- 
sent it to other business people in 
the field, At the last advisory meet- 
ing the following questions are de- 
cided upon: Who will teach the dif- 
ferent units? How often should the 
ciass meet? Should it meet in the 
morning, afternoon, or evening? On 
what day of the week should it meet ? 
Where should it meet? After the 
advisory committee develops a com- 
plete program the managers of the 
respective businesses are notified of 
their program. Assignments may 
be made by the chairman in which 
the advisory members notify the store 
managers of the class or conference. 
In some cases the advisory committee 
may feel that it would be best if the 
teacher-coordinator would notify the 
different store managers. Likewise 
the advisory members may take care 
of the publicity. A newspaper ar- 
ticle .will help to arouse interest in 
either a class or a conference. 

Additional advisory meetings are 
held when needed. An_ informal 
short advisory meeting may be held 
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directly after a class or a conference 
meeting if it is needed. The advisory 
committee members should keep the 
teacher-coordinator informed about 
the development of the class or con- 
ference. If the program is_ built 
properly there will be little need for 
change. 

An advisory committee may be 
formed for only one meeting or more. 
In some situations it may be best to 
organize an advisory committee for 
only one or two meetings. An ad- 
visory committee may be organized 
for six months, one year, two years, 
or an indefinite length of time. The 
most important reason for organiz- 
ing an advisory committee for a lim- 
ited length of time is that undesir- 
able committee members may be re- 
placed, On the other hand, if the 
advisory committee is continuous, 
the members will feel free to ask for 
school services when such services 
are needed from time to time in the 
particular field. 


Bread and Butter Letters Desirable 


At the end of the program, the 
teacher-coordinator or school repre- 
sentative should write “thank you” 
letters to each of the committee mem- 
bers. In some cases it might be good 
public relations for the supervisor, 
principal, or superintendent of 
schools to write the committee mem- 
bers a letter thanking them for their 
valuable assistance. If the advisory 
committee is to serve a long term 
the school representative should keep 
in touch with the members. Occasion- 
ally members of an advisory com- 
mittee will either write letters as a 
committee or as individuals to the 
superintendent of schools or to the 
school board expressing their appre- 
ciation of the services which were 
given. This helps to create a better 
relationship between business, the 
community and the schools. 

There are a number of advantages 
in using advisory committees. A few 





of these advantages are: creates good 
will; sells the program to the 
munity; creates better public rela- 
tions for the schools; stimulates par- 
ticipation ; makes important contacts: 
solidifies cooperation within specific 
groups in a community; promotes 
community cooperation; helps the 
understand 


com- 


community to many 
school problems; helps the school 
péople solve many problems of \ jon- 
professional nature; helps to better 
fit_school services to the needs of the 
community; helps the school ;eople 


to get a much better perspec’ ve of 


the community point of view ~ helps 
in the placement of student-- and 
helps to create many personal ° iend- 
ships. 

Any Disadvantages? 

The disadvantages of the «se of 
advisory committees are usual! con- 
fined to different individuals «n the 
committee and not to the con nittee 
as a whole. Some members ma. tend 


to be domineering, have radical ‘leas, 
or a selfish motive. There nay be 
personality conflicts within the com- 


mittee. Sometimes a member of a 
committee may become im) itient 
when he does not see immedi:'e re- 
sults. Sometimes the actions of a 
committee member may hur’ the 


whole committee, In such a cise it 
it a matter of whether the member 
can do more damage by being «on or 
off the committee. Personality con- 
flicts on an advisory committee must 
be controlled. They can usually be 
controlled if properly handled. 

It usually takes a great deal of 
time to organize an advisory com- 
mittee. However, after a committee 
is once organized a great deal of time 
and energy will be saved in the fu- 
ture. It may be called together «at 
moment’s notice when their advice is 
needed or when school services are 
requested. The advantages of hav 
ing advisory committees are muc): 
greater than the disadvantages. 


Distributive Education Program 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University gives the following suggestions 
in regard to courses in distributive edu- 
cation: 

1. Much more emphasis should be placed 
upon fundamental merchandise instruction. 
Merchandise study should comprise at 
least half, if not more, of all distributive 
trade vocational studies. 


2. Subject matter (for merchandise 
study) should be classified according to 
consumer use rather than according to 
raw materials; i.e., foods, apparel, etc., 
rather than cotton, silk, leather, glass, etc. 
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3. The course should include practica! 
economics. 
4+. The 

serves particular emphasis. 

5. Highly specialized courses in certain 
lines of merchandise, jewelry, 
should be offered only in very large cities 
or where students can be attracted from 
all over the State. 

6. Care must be taken not to have the 
training program become predominantly 
one for department-store and chain-store 
employees. Training should be planned 
for those that need it most, not for those 
easiest to organize. 


economics of consumption de- 


such as 
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Filing Tests 


by Margaret Rhodes Hoke 


State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


ILING tests are revealing as a re- 

flection of the work that is done 
in the classroom. A test that is sup- 
plied to the teacher by a publishing 
company or a filing equipment com- 
pany will put the teacher in the posi- 
tion of coaching the students in order 
that they may make a satisfactory 
showing on that test. 

A teacher who uses printed tests 
writes to the publisher: “I am so glad 
to have these tests for use in my 
classes. Now I know what to stress 
in my teaching of filing.”” Undoubt- 
edly, carefully chosen testing mate- 
rial will serve as a guide in deter- 
mining what phases of filing to em- 
phasize in teaching. Poorly chosen 
testing material constitutes a poor 
guide. 

The result of a poor test may be 
emphasis upon words rather than un- 
derstanding. For example, every 
student should know that a letter is 
filed where one is most likely to look 
for it. But the question “What de- 
termines under what caption matter 
should be filed?’ to which the ex- 
pected answer is “reference,” leaves 
the student somewhat puzzled unless 
the teacher has made a point of 
coaching on that particular question 
and the desired answer. 

There is so much of importance 
to be taught in the course in filing 
that it seems unfortunate to use for 
testing purposes such a question as 
this: “What does an executive have 
on his desk to hold papers?” The ex- 
pected answer is “‘a desk letter tray.” 
Occasionally a student replies “a 
paper weight.”” And surely one gives 
him full credit for a reasonable an- 
swer, at the same time that one 
doubts the advisability of using such 
a question in a test. 

The subject matter of a filing 
course falls into two divisions: rules 
for indexing and alphabetizing, and 
general information in regard to fil- 
ing practice and procedure. In both 
of these the objective test may be 
used to advantage—in fact, if one is 
preparing students for office work, 
there seems to be no good reason for 
the use of a filing test that is not 
objective. A subjective test might 
have value in a class of students pre- 
paring to teach filing. 
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Construction of Test 


In constructing a test, one should 
first select from his subject matter 
facts that are of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant their being 1n- 
cluded. For example, it is worth the 
student’s while to know that the first 
step in filing procedure is to inspect 
each piece to make sure that it 15 
been released for filing. 

Next, one decides whether the 
statement lends itself to one type of 
objective testing better than to an- 
other. Using the illustration just 
cited, the student may be asked to en- 
circle the correct response (Tor 
I*) in this statement: 


T F The first step in filing procedure 
is to inspect each piece to make 
sure that it has been released 
for filing. 


Or, he may be asked to supply the 
key word to complete the meaning of 
the sentence: 
The first step in filing procedure ts 
to ———— each piece to make sure 
that it has been released for filing. 


A student who is preparing to 
teach filing may be given the com- 
pletion form of test on this state- 
ment, as it is important for him to 
acquire the vocabulary of his subject. 
A student preparing for office work 
need not be asked to search his mem- 
ory to recall the word “inspect.” It 
would seem sufficient that he be able 
to recognize the word and pass upon 
the truth of the statement. 


The True-False Test 


Since the true-false test has re- 
ceived its share of criticism, a few 
words may be spoken here in its 
favor. A mixture of truth and false- 
hood confronts us on all sides, com- 
ing to us from radio, press, the pub- 
lic forum, and conversation with 
friends. The necessity for deciding 
what is true and what is false de- 
volves upon all of us every day and 
every hour of the day. Surely a 
good true-false test is not an aca- 
demic exercise but a highly practical 
life situation. 

Tests on indexing and alphabetiz- 
ing may take a number of forms. In 
the three illustrations which follow, 


the same titles are used. There is 
probably no appreciable difference in 
difficulty in these three forms. 


BerorE AFTER /|Vould you file John 
Brown before or 
after James Brown- 
ing? 

The title John Brown 
is filed before James 
Browning 

Would you file John 
Brown before James 
Browning ? 


TRUE FALSE 
Yes No 


A test in which titles are presented 
in groups of three may appear as 
follows: 


Underline the name which would be 
filed first: 
John Brown; 
Brown 


James Browning; J. 


A variation of this requires the 
student to determine whether the 
three titles are alphabetized correctly, 
indicating his decision by encircling 
the correct response, T or F. This 
becomes a true-false correction test 
if the student is asked to indicate 
correct filing order for those groups 
which he has marked “F.” 


Alphabetical Arrangement of 
Titles 


Analysis of the problem involved 
in arranging titles alphabetically 
points to the fact that the question to 
be decided is always this: Which of 
two titles shall come first? Let us 
say that there are in an address file 
cards for J. Brown and James 
Browning, correctly placed in the or- 
der named. A new card for John 
Brown has just been made out, and 
is now to be placed in file. The deci- 
sion to be made is not ‘How shall it 
be placed with respect to the other 
two?” It is (1) “Shall John Brown 
be placed before or after J. Brown?” 
and, if the answer is “after,” (2) 
“Shall John Brown be placed before 
or after James Browning?” 

lf all three cards are to go into 
hile at the same time, the steps are 
similar and the problem is still a mat- 
ter of comparing only two titles at a 
time. é 

This is an attempt to show that 
the unit for alphabetizing is a two- 
title group. The three-title group in 
the above illustration offers less con- 
fusion to the student and more accu- 
rate scoring for the teacher if it is 
broken down into two-title groups as 
follows, with the student requested 
in eack V2se to determine which of 
two titles comes first: 

J. Brown - 

John Brown —James Browning —J. Brown 


John Brown —James Browning 


The simplest form of response 
would then be the use of the figures 
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“1” and “2” to indicate the titles “which 
come first and second in correct alphabetic 
arrangement, a type of test advocated by 
the author in an article appearing in a 
previous issue of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education.’ The student’s paper with 
correct responses would then appear as 
follows: 

1 J. Brown 1 John Brown 2 James Browning 

2 John Brown 2 James Browning 1 J. Brown 


The same end can be accomplished by 
asking the student to underscore the title 
which should be filed first in each group. 

In the case of the titles John Brown 
and James Browning, correct reasoning 
gives the order Brown before Browning. 
Incorrect reasoning (thinking “Ja before 
Jo”) will result in an incorrect response. 

The titles James Browning and J. 
Brown are correctly arranged Brown be- 

1 Hoke, Margaret Rhodes. “The Filing Prac- 


tice Sheet.” The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, September, 1934. 


fore Browning. Here the student may 
arrive at a correct response by means ot 
incorrect reasoning (thinking “J. before 
James’). 

Some care should be taken in choosing 
titles for a test so that im most cases a 
correct answer can be arrived at only by 
correct reasoning and an incorrect answer 
will result from incorrect reasoning. 

Of course, guessing cannot be ruled out ; 
and in this type of test, as in the true- 
false test, the student has an even chance 
of guessing half of the responses correct- 
ly. Therefore, scoring may be on a 
“right minus wrong” basis if students are 
told in advance to omit responses which 
they do not know. 

Certainly any of these forms of tests on 
indexing and alphabetizing will serve their 
purpose, and the instructor who has his 
preference among them will do well to 
use another form occasionally for the 
sake of variety. 


A National Business Education Yearbook 
—Why Not? 


by Eleanor Skimin 


Editor, Business Education Digest 


Published by National Commercial 
Teachers Federation 


It is safe to say that today, taking the 
country over, at least one-third of all the 
pupils enrolled in high schools are study- 
ing in the field of business education. 
Then there are innumerable other types 
of business education programs—distribu- 
tive education classes; private schools; 
evening and adult schools. Superintend- 
ents, managers of schools, educational 
officials and others are looking for and 
need authoritative information to assist 
them in setting up modern and progres- 
sive programs of business education. They 
should be able to secure this information 
from national publications. Business edu- 
cation has for some time felt the need 
of leadership and out of this need has 
sprung a vast number of teacher organiza- 
tions. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation pioneered in publishing a year- 
book on business education. Soon after, 
other organizations followed with year- 
books and _ publications of journals, 
quarterlies, digests, etc. In all of these 
publications, there is bound to be a great 
amount of overlapping of material and 
effort. In some ways this may not be 
entirely objectionable because the asso- 
ciation producing its own yearbook and 
journal, distributes these publications to 
its own members. It is true that much 
of the material that is in the E. C. T. A. 
Yearbook; in the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook; and in others would 
make good reading for members of the 
N. C. T. F. Likewise, there is material 
in the N. C. T. F. Yearbooks and Digests, 
that would be interesting and helpful to 
members of other business education as- 
sociations. 

I have thought for sometime now, that 
it should be possible for all of the major 
business education associations to pool 


their interests, abilities, and finances to 
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the extent of producing a truly national 
yearbook on business education. This is 
a plan which I have had in mind for 
sometime, and now that the pages of 
The Journal of Business Education are 
open for discussion of the matter, I offer 
it for what it is worth. 

My suggestion is this: At the pres- 
ent time, there are as many as five or 
six associations publishing yearbooks. 
Why not set up an editorial board made 
up of appointees from each of the major 
associations; say, two from each. The 
N. C. T. F. has right now the nucleus for 
such an editorial board. Dr. McKee 
Fisk is editor-in-chief of the N. C. T. F. 
Yearbook. His associates are E. A. 
Zelliot from Des Moines, Iowa; A. E. 
Bullock from Los Angeles, California; 
L. A. Rice from New York City; Irma 
Ehrenhardt from Terre Haute, Indiana. 
These business educators are from widely 
separated sections of the country. Would 
it be possible for the associations that 
now produce yearbooks to withhold their 
plans for 1941 and elect or appoint rep- 
resentatives to a national editorial board? 
Other associations that do not have a 
yearbook on their program of publica- 
tions might be represented, also. Thus, 
you see, such a board could be subdivided 
into committees of experts in different 
phases of business education. A series of 
yearbooks could be planned, completed, 
and distributed to all members of asso- 
ciations participating in the National 
Plan. The latest and best thought avail- 
able in the United States would be ob- 
tained for many articles would be written 
by reputable leaders and they would be 
paid to write. The present yearbooks are 
handicapped to some extent in that none 
of their writers are paid writers. Repu- 
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table leaders of general education, psy- 


chologists, and business educators have 
given liberally of their time to write for 
the Federation Yearbooks. The 1940 yol- 
ume is as authoritative as such a book 
could possibly be. The Business Curricy- 
lum is the title of the 1940 Ycarboop 
Surely more educators than members jn 
the N. C. T. F. should read this Vege. 
book. 

The publishing of yearbooks is ex- 
pgnsive. Especially is this so wien the 
membership of any one organization does 
not exceed 4000. Let us imagine that 


four or five major associations would in- 
dicate a desire to participate in t year- 
book venture with the understand ng that 


it would in no way upset their present 
status quo, except that their irbook 
would be a national publication instead 
of their own. 

It is my candid opinion that siness 
education associations that have | «m or- 
ganized over a long period of irs do 
not wish to give up their identity and be 
submerged into a huge national achine 


with a few dictators at the hel: It is 


more than likely that each associ. tion is 
doing a real service to business educa- 
tion in the confines of the territory it rep- 
resents. This opportunity of pay icipat- 
ing in a national publication migh‘ be the 
beginning of the development of truly 
democratic national group. I can \ sualize 
fine things coming from such a cen ralized 
plan. All it needs is to have s meone 
set up the machinery for the ~ealiza- 
tion of it. Will executive boards <liscuss 


the matter in their sessions? I ain pre- 


senting it to the Executive Board of the 
National Commercial Teachers ‘'edera- 
tion which meets this month. Wi!! those 
who are interested in furthering the 
project communicate with Dr. \cKee 
Fisk of Oklahoma A. and M. lege, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, or with eanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, ! )etroit, 


Mic higan? 


Job-training Obligations of 
the Junior College 


Stating that “a whole series 0! 
changes have thrown responsibilities on 
the educational system never anticipated 
until they were fairly upon us,” and that 
“they all converge on that age group in 
the population with which the ae 1r col- 
leges are concerned,” Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, told convention delegates 0! 
the American Association of Junior ¥ 
leges, in Columbia, Missouri, March ], 
that they must meet an educational chal- 
lenge. 

ol Zook suggested : 

Junior colleges should conceive of 
sia field of effort as including the edu- 
cational needs of the entire youth popula- 
tion, particularly those 18 and 19 years 
of age. 

“2. Such junior colleges supported from 
public funds should be integrally con- 
nected with the secondary school system 
so as to represent a natural extension ol! 
secondary education. 

“3. Cooperative programs of part- -time 
education and part-time work should be 
extensively organized with local indus- 
tries and commercial establishments. 


“4. Each state should provide for a sys- 
tem of junior colleges, each of which 


social 


should be attached to a local cosmopoli- 
tan high schooi. 

“5. Junior colleges whether publicly of 
privately controlled should become cul- 
tural leaders.” 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Th SEM 


—_—- 


Haaren High School 
_ York sail 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education concludes its 
group evaluations of consumer education films. All films may be obtained by teachers. 


Protecting The Consumer 


One Reel, 16 mm. Sound 


March of Time 
Volume IV, November 10, 1938 


Distributed By: 
The Association of School Film Libraries 


Mr. Fanning Hearon, Executive Director 
Radio City, New York City 


Grade Placement: 


High school courses in junior business 
training and economics 


For sale only. 
See Association Catalog of 
March of Time Series 


Running time: 5-7 minutes 


Summary 


This film shows graphically and dra- 
matically the vigilant, effective, and con- 
tinuous fight which government  inspec- 
tors make to insure high standards in the 
foods we eat and high standards of 
honesty on the part of those with whom 
we deal. Opening scenes show govern- 
ment inspectors examining fruits, meats, 
milk and other commodities. There is 
a brief treatment of Mayor LaGuardia’s 
efforts to eliminate racketeering and the 
levying of special fees and underworld 
taxes in the wholesale markets. 

One of the extremely interesting parts 
of this film deals with the exposure ot 
various fraudulent tricks that are prac- 
ticed by unscrupulous merchants. These 
involve such matters as placing lead 
weights on the scale, misreading the 
scales, making deliberate mistakes in 
arithmetic, using scales adjusted to give 
short weight, using false or misleading 
signs and other similar examples of petty 
chicanery. An inspector is shown serv- 
ing a summons to a dealer who has just 
weighed her food on a short weight scale. 
A studio scene in the citv’s municipal 
broadcasting station WNYC is shown dur- 
ing the daily broadcast of the City Con- 
sumer’s Guide period. During this pro- 
gram, consumers are advised of the best 
food buys available in the city markets 
for that day. 

Evaluation 


The aim of this film which is to teach 
the consumer how to protect himself 
against petty cheating and to show how 
the government works for his welfare 
is accomplished in the usual attractive 
manner that is associated with March of 
Time production. 

The film itself is very brief, 
taking more than five minutes. 


1940 


hardly 
In spite 


APRIL, 


of its brevity, it is well worth showing. 
Students who witnessed the film found 
it very interesting because it showed them 
how to detect methods of cheating with 
which they were not familiar. The film 
should lead to interesting class discus- 
sions on business ethics. It should also 
lead to good conumer habits, such as, 
seeking disinterested advice on purchases 
and active use of government services 
which aid the consumer in buying. 
Py & ry 

Although individual members of the 
committee have seen some of the fol- 
lowing films they have not been 
screened and evaluated by the commit- 
tee. In order to conclude the group of 
consumer education films they are listed 
with a brief description. 

® 2 a 


Traveling The Middle Way 
in Sweden 
Stix Reels, 16 mm. Silent Coler Film 
Distributed By: 
Harmon Foundation 


140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Rental: 


Black & white $ 30 per reel 
5 


Color 0 per reel 


Sale: Black & white a per reel 
Color $50.00 per reel 


Transportation extra both ways 
Part I 


The Land of Sweden 
Two Reels 


The opening scenes give factual in- 
formation about Sweden. The film then 
proceeds to outline the form of govern- 
ment and shows the government’s rela- 
tion to certain industries, namely, lumber- 
ing and mining, hydro- electric power, 
railroads, telephones, and state-controlled 
monopolies in tobacco and alcohol, and 
to low cost housing. 

Part II 
Consumer Cooperation in Sweden 
Two Reels 

Through cooperatives the consumers in 
Sweden have come into ownership and 
control of a substantial portion of 
Sweden’s _ business. The film traces 
briefly the history of Kooperativa For- 
bundet, the manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and educating society of which the local 
cooperatives are members. Manufactur- 
ing plants and local co-op stores are 
shown. Housing cooperatives are also 


shown. An attempt is made throughout 
to show not only the cooperatives them- 
selves, but the significance of the cooper- 
ative movement for the people of Sweden. 


Part Ill 
Agricultural Cooperation in Sweden 
Two Reels 
This unit will be released later. This 
part of the film seeks through scenes of 
local activities, to give a general picture 
of how the seven nationally organized 
agricultural cooperatives function under 
the leadership of Sweden’s General 
Agricultural Society. These seven co- 
operatives deal respectively with: poultry, 
fruit, timber, meat processing, grain and 
feed, banking, and dairy’ products. 
Glimpses are given of local cooperatives 
dealing with milk and electrical lines. 
° ° ra 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 
Series 
Three Reels, 16 mm. Sound 


Distributed By: 
Rosalind Kossoff 
Lenauer International Films 
357 West 55 Street 
New York City 
Rental: $3.00 per day per reel 
Sale: $27.00 per reel, less 15% to 
schools 
Transportation extra both ways 

These films were produced by the Film 
League under the supervision of Arthur 
Kallett and his associates of Consumer’s 
Union. 

Reel 1 considers shoes, toys, and Grade 
A and Grade B milk. The techniques of 
the testing laboratory are demonstrated in 
detail. The scuffing machine, the flexing 
machine are shown in action. All leather, 
welt-construction shoes are recommended. 
Methods of testing toys for dangerous, 
poisonous lead are shown. Methods of 
testing milk for bacteria content and 
butterfat content are shown with the con- 
clusion that Grade B milk is as. satis- 
factory as Grade A milk. 

Reel 2 deals with razor blades and 
methods of shaving, cosmetics: face 
powders and cold creams. With respect 
to razor blades the conclusion is reached 
that the preparation for the shave is the 
most important part of the procedure and 
that individual blades in a package vary 
greatly. The film shows the steps in the 
manufacture of face powder and methods 
of analyzing cold cream. The statement 
is made that the finest quality face powder 
should not cost more than $1 for four 
ounces and the finest quality cold cream 
not more than $1 for sixteen ounces. 

Reel 3 considers the details to be 
watched for in the purchase of a second 
hand car. This reel shows in great de- 
tail all the tricks which might be prac- 
ticed by crooked dealers. These include 
attention to non-essentials, such as, the 
paint and upholstery. The film then 
shows tricks for covering up defects in 
used cars: retreading tires, using heavy 
grease and sawdust to kill noise and 
rattles, temporarily fixing defective 
brakes. The prospective buyer is then 
shown how to make tests which will in- 
dicate if the second hand car he is buying 
is satisfactory. 





In concluding this series of consumer 
education films, the committee would like 
to urge all teachers to make sure that 
they do not implant in the minds of their 
students any attitude hostile to business. 
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| TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free lent 


4 typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being published 
f WO RD » and distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instruction. for 


administering and scoring these tests. 













































































The tests for February, March, April, and May were sent to schools in January. 
nN 7 7 tT % with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated both in the test 1» anual 
A TT and on the tests themselves. 
To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results of) ained 
= é by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JouRNAL. 
nr The following tables indicate the results on the February Typewriter Educ ‘onal 
cal PRESTO in Research Bureau Copy Test as reported by the cooperating group of schools es 
results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who gave the + -st i: 
accordance with the manual of instructions and by others who sent in their res ‘or 
inclusion in the tables. 
RESULTS FOR COPY TEST 
VOLUME VI - FEBRUARY 1940 - NUMBER 5 
Erasures Required 
Periods a Week 
- Score 
Grade First Second Third Length Number ———— — — 
Year Tested Year Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
1 10 5 3 40-45 min. 28 21, 18,9 18.5 
1 10 5 ; 50-55 min. 153 7 ts 17.4 
1 10 5 : 60 min. 434 15 18.3 
1 11 5 ; 40-45 min. 536 21 21.7 
1 11 5 : 50-55 min. 187 22 19,3 
1 11 5 ‘ 60 min. 175 22 23.8 
1 11 10 . 49-45 min. 90 24 23.8 
1 12 5 ; 40-45 min. 27 17 21.5 
1 12 5 4 50-55 min. 49 24,23 43.0 
| 1 12 5 , 60 min. 81 26 23.2 
2 11 5 5 40-45 min. 1840 30 30.3 
h u write on a typewriter 2 11 5 5 50-55 min. 73 3] 27.8 | 
@ When : ” yP 2 12 5 5 40-45 min. 1432 31 31.4 
the word is being formed as you 2 12 5 5 50-55 min. 497 32 28.5 | 
t h let Th di 2 12 5 5 60 min. 342 32 34.5 | 
Fo each teter. 558 word & Com 2 12 10 10 ¥ 40-45 min. 74 42 38.0 
pleted the instant you type its last 3 12 5 5 5 40-45 min, 120 38 39.2 ; 
letter. : 
Erasures Not Permitted 
@® When you multiply ona Gaiiadn « Wale ‘ 
MARCHANT the answer is being core 
ere Grade First Second Third Length Number ——_— -—— 
formed as you enter each multiplier Year Tested Year Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
figure. The answer is completed the , 10 5 = a 10-45. min. 70 12 19.0 13 
instant you enter the last multiplier l 10 5 — min, eye 10 4 +-3 1 t 
% == 1 10) >) Oo min. 216 <0 &.t 5 
figure! There are no auxiliary keys 1 10 10 40-45 min. 34 26, 21,16, 14 ‘23.2 tl 
: cas . 5 )-45 93 7 20.8 
to operate. There is no waiting while : 7 “| on 5s * —_ it a 50°9 
the calculator multiples. Without 1 : 2 60, min; 188 17 22.2 
ee ae 1 0 r 0-45 min. yk 23 VE, 
delay, the “Right Answer” appears | 1 12 5 ; 40-45 min. 126 23 21.5 
| > 5 5 55 mi 27 ? > > QC 
ve ' 1 12 5 ‘ 50-55 min. 137 1, 20,4 19.9 Z 
in a flash! | 1 12 5 : 60 min. 58 30 31.4 
1 12 10 r 40-45 min. 31 29, 26, 9 21.0 
INVESTIGATE! COMPARE! = 13 5 50-55. min. 33 21, 25.1 tk 
: 5 we 60 min. 2 vy Pet) 25.8 
| 2 11 5 5 40-45 min. 445 29 32.9 
| = 11 > 5 50-55 min. 82 31 31.3 
| 2 12 5 5 50-55 min. 66 38 34.5 re 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY (ie! i aii a5mn wR | 
: | 2 12 5 5 60 min. 496 39, 28 30.2 3 in 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. | és 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to oa 
' . . , r . 
Give Service Every where! | Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York Cit : 
r 
macnn | | 
ten TRAIN STUDENTS with 
2475 aTINg ser MACHINE COMPANY | Wi ar 
nd Caltorat 4BE/4/49 Thousands of business organizations are now us- 


ing the Vari-Typer .. . the composing Type 
Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 





Ase 








‘Ss MAR RCHANT 
EFFICIENCY 
RING, cy 









IN FiGur, | office machine red position and printing WRITE TODAY for new 
Firm | costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, fold- demonstration portfolio R 
i ce | ers, etc. Trained operators are in demand. In- “How to Profit , 
i h ibilities of offering Vari-Typer ag ES Varta yper 
Addres | vestigate the possibi & yp with actual samples of work 
" training in your school. produced. " 
0 eae 
“Aeon | RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION pre 
ie u : 
} Manvfacturers of Vari-Typer Cot 
333 Sixth Avenue « New York, N. Y. Atl 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 


Indiana Business Educators’ Club 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 


lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District ]1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 








WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NaTIonAL Counci oF Business EDUCATION. 

The CouncIL is a central organization of affiliatec national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual! 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual! dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNCIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


CouNcIL. by 








Atlantic 


The president, Frederick G. Nichols, 


Report of 


presided at the meeting of the NATIONAL the absence of Helen Reynolds. secretary 
. iz ’ adel 

“OUN » Rerrerwree BRnirrea- = x . . ° poqae 

Couxcu. or Business Epucation, held in the president appointed William M. Pol- 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 22. In jishook acting secretary for the meeting. 


APRIL, 1940 


City Meeting 


March 22, 1940 


of National Council 

The president stated the purpose of the 
meeting as being final consideration of the 
report of the Committee on the Revision 


of the Constitution, which report had 
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«e 
been previvusly sent by mail to all dele- 
gates of the Councit on the official list in 
the hands of the secretary, and the elec- 
tion of twenty-four members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board in accordance with the 
procedure outlined in the proposed new 
constitution. 

Since a quorum of the CouNcimL was 
not present the president suggested that 
the meeting be considered an advisory 
one instead of an official one and that the 
final vote on the acceptance or rejection 
of the proposed constitution and by-laws 
be concluded by mail, and that the elec- 
tion of the twenty-four members of the 
Administrative Board be concluded 
through a mail vote, the result to be an- 
nounced later by the officers of the 
Councit when the vote is complete. Those 
present were in accord with this sugges- 
tion and the meeting procecded in accord- 
ance with it. 

The president called upon M. E. Stude- 
baker, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution, for the report 
of his committee. Mr. Studebaker ex- 
plained that the proposed constitution had 
been sent to all delegates and that, there- 
fore, it would be unnecessary for him to 
indicate the changes which the committee 
proposes. After further remarks regard- 
ing the work of the committee he asked 
the president to present the status of the 
mail vote on the proposed revision and 
to suggest such further steps as should 
be taken in connection with this matter. 

The president next suggested that the 
various articles of the proposed constitu- 
tion and by-laws be considered with a 
view to deciding whether or not further 
changes should be suggested. 

The following changes in the draft of 
the proposed new constitution and by-laws 
submitted by the Committee on Revision 
were approved by a majority of those 
present at this meeting: 


Change Number 1—Article IV, Section 
1 of the Constitution to read as follows: 
“There shall be twenty-four elected mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board, and no 
retiring member may succeed himself.” 
This is to insure that the Board member- 
ship shall not become more or less per- 
manent. 


Change Number 2—Insert the following 
as Section 2 of Article IV of the Consti- 
tution and re-number the other sections 
accordingly: “There shall not be more 
than one member of the Administrative 
Board from any educational institution or 
public school system; and in case two or 
more candidates whose principal positions 
are in the same institution or public school 
system are among the highest twenty-four 
candidates voted for, the one having the 
highest number of points shall be deemed 
to have been elected, and the other candi- 
date or candidates from the same institu- 
tion or public school system shall be auto- 
matically eliminated; and in case of a tie 
vote between two or more such candidates 
a choice shall be made by lot.” The pur- 
pose of this change is to prevent any con- 
centration of Board members in any one 
institution or public school system and to 
insure desired geographical distribution. 

Change Number 3—Change present Sec- 
tion 3 of Article IV of the Constitution to 
Section 4 and change (2) to read as fol- 
lows: “When votes have been received 
from at least a majority of the member 
associations, the present officers of the 
Council shall select a list of twenty-four 
nominees according to a plan which gives 
to each nominee an appropriate number 
of points for each place which he holds 
on the voted lists turned in by represen- 
tatives of the associations, and declare 
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elected those whose names appear on this 
list. In case of tie for the last place or 
places on this list, the choice among those 
so tied shall be made by lot.” The pur- 
pose of this is to provide for the election 
of the Board which is to function until 
the associations have an opportunity next 
year to begin the selection of Board mem- 
bers at regular meetings. A slight change 
in the wording of the original article was 
necessary because it was intended to have 
the election of this first Board take place 
at the Atlantic City meeting. This could 
not be done because a quorum was not 
present and because it seemed best to con- 
tinue the voting on the Constitution until 
all had had an opportunity to vote and 
the changes suggested at the Atlantic City 
meeting have been considered by those 
who have already voted. 


_ Change Number 4—Article IV, Section 

5 (3) is to be changed to read as fol- 
ins “The Administrative Board shall 
see that notice of the annual election of 
six Board members is sent to the presi- 
dent or to a delegate of each member as- 
sociation in time for its annual meeting, 
and when such notice shall have been sent, 
each member association to whom such 
notice is sent shall be deemed to have had 
proper -notice of the election.” In the 
original draft no such notice had to be 
sent. It seemed better to send out at least 
one notice each year. 

Change Number 5—Article VI, Section 
1, is to be changed to read as follows: 
“The term of office of the president and 
the vice-president shall be two years, be- 
ginning with the election for the term 
from September 1, 1941, with the limita- 
tion that neither of these officers shall 
succeed himself more than once.” The 
purpose of this is to permit a president to 
be continued in office four years if he is 
actively functioning satisfactorily but to 
make it possible to change at the end of 
two years if it seems best to do so. 


Change Number 6—Article VII, Sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, strike out all words after 
“Administrative Board” so that member. 
ship on these committees need not be 
restricted to Board members. It seems 
best to permit the appointment of people 
not members of the Board so as to insure 
continuity sufficient to complete important 
jobs which these committees have i: hand, 


Change Number 7—Article II] >of the 
ByeLaws. Omit Section 1 and re-number 
the remaining sections so as to eliminate 
inconsistency between 1 and 2. was 
originally intended to install th: new 
president at once but since voting i- to be 
continued and the constitution is rot yet 
adopted, it seems best to permit th. pres- 
ent officers to continue until the firs meet- 
ing of the new Administrative Boa | 


Change Number 8—Article III >{ the 
By-Laws to be changed by addi « the 
following after the statement about _ lasses 
of membership: “Associations hay: ig in- 
stitutional or chapter membership. shall 
be classified according to the numer of 
such institutional or chapter mem!) ‘ships 
and not according to the number ©: indi- 
viduals represented by the former >r be- 
longing to the latter.” 


This meeting was attended by thirty 
people who are interested in NAv\ONAL 
CounciL affairs and among them were 
representatives of fifteen member a socia- 
tions. Practically every article the 
proposed constitution and by-law. was 
considered carefully and changes which 
were proposed were discussed at consid- 
erable length. 

Since this meeting was considered 
ly as an advisory one, no formal ac! 
adjournment was necessary. Thes: 
utes have been prepared merely i 
record and the actions taken are in 
binding on the CouNcIL. 


—William M. Polishook, 


Acting Se 


Cooperative Curriculum Planning Project 


Last year there was organized a na- 
tional commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning, which has as constitu- 
ent members leading associations of sub- 
ject matter fields such as, the American 
Home Economics Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers in English, the 
National Council of Teachers in Mathe- 
matics, the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, etc., in all, six- 
teen major associations of subject matter 
division. One of the cooperating bodies is 
the NATIONAL CounciL or Business Epu- 
CATION. 

The major purpose of the Commission 
is to work out cooperatively among the 
various subject matter interests a core 
curriculum. Its purpose also is to har- 
monize the various subject matter inter- 
ests and conflicts and endeavor to devel- 
op a means of cooperation and co-ordina- 
tion among the various aspects of sec- 
ondary education. 

In order that the NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
or Business EpucatTion might make a 
contribution to this significant develop- 
ment, President Frederick G. Nichols of 
the CounciL appointed*a committee to co- 
operate with the National Commission on 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning. The 
committee appointed was: H. G. Shields, 


University of Chicago, chairman; Ernest 
Zelliot, Des Moines Public Schools: and 
Charles Hamilton, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education. It is the function 
of the committee to work with the Na- 
tional Commission as do other similar 
representatives of the constituent subject 
matter groups which are members of the 
commission. 

The major work this year is to consider 
the general problem of the possible con- 
tributions of the many high school sub- 
jects to general education. Each group 
represented in the commission is prepar- 
ing a statement of the possible contribu- 
tions of the field involved to general edu- 
cation. Consequently this development rep- 
resents one of those all-too-rare opportu- 
nities for business educators to cooperate 
with their colleagues in other fields. In 
order to make the statement as represen- 
tative as possible, it is urged that any 
reader of the JouRNAL submit to the com- 
mittee his views on the possible contribu- 
tions of business education to general edu- 
cation. The statements submitted will 
form the basis for a composite statement 
to be presented to the Commission this 
spring. You are urged to send your views 
to H. G. Shields, School of Business, The 
University of Chicago. 
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GELATIN and LIQUID MACHINES 


Illustrated: Ditto D-44, newest electric auto- 
matic feed liquid type duplicator. Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers most advanced types 
of both gelatin and liquid duplicators. 


Ditto 


Get FREE Business Methods Texts 


Send coupon for authoritative business methods 
monograph, and ‘Copies, Their Place in 
Business.”’ They make Ditto instruction easy, 
and broaden students’ grasp of business. 
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CAN YOU START WORK?" 


TRAIN THEM TO GIVE ORDERS 


—-NOT TAKE THEM! 


Average training means average chances and aver- 
age jobs. Train to win! Ditto Business Methods 


instruction starts graduates half way up the ladder! 


Knowing Ditto’s lightning-fast, errorless accounting 
methods places your graduates head and shoulders above 
the rest—because THAT training gives them exactly what 
business management wants—knowledge of how to make 
more profit and how to secure surer control! 

Beyond that, a knowledge of Ditto’s bright, clean-cut 
duplicating method is a further asset for any business 


course graduate. 


Fits Your Curriculum ...Get Free Texts 


With the self-explanatory Ditto texts, instruction in both 
Ditto duplication and Ditto Accounting Methods coor- 
dinate everything a business student learns, becoming an 
integral part of your current teaching system. 

Your success is in your students’ success! Put that 
Ditto “PLUS” into your classes! Use coupon now for 


free literature! 


DITTO, Inc., 627 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “Copies—Their Place in Business.” 


) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
) New D-44 Data. 
) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 

= COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will offer this 
summer special service through two terms, one beginning 
June 10 and ending July 13, the other beginning July 15 and 
ending August 17. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given will be 
given the coming summer, with added features and improve- 
ments. A student may begin a course, or take solid classroom 
work for which he will get college credit, or take professional 
training, or review, or improve his certification standing, or 
improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting, Business Admin- 
istration, and Methods of teaching these and a number of 
the social subjects. 

oa 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


THE CASE FOR CALIFORNIA 
A Reason for Each Week 

. Curriculum—contgnt and methods. 

. Credits—B.B.A., M.B.A., B.S., M.S. 

. Credentials—California Commercial. 

. Contacts—leaders in the profession. 

. Culture—Athens of the West. 


oOo on fF OO NY 


. Climate—cool, mild, invigorating. 
Attend the Summer Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Write for Special Bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 3 and 10. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1940 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited ) 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—August 10, 1940 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
mercial | Educati in § dary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Commer- 
cial ti in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial 
Geography; Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior 
High Schools; Teaching Elementary oon Shorthand; Teaching Advanced 
Greog Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; 
Teaching Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teach- 
ing Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business Organization and 
Management: Teaching Methods and Materials; Office Methods and Systems. 


New Professional Courses this Summer 


Retailing: Materials and Methods; Training for Distributive Occupations 
poder She George-Deen Act; Consumer Business Education: Materials and 
ethods. 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; Geography; Manage- 
ment; Salesmanship; Shorthand; and Typewriting. 








Annual all-day Conference on Commercial Education 
will be held July 25. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
for BUSINESS TEACHERS 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 
A School of Methods and Actual Training 


Designed specifically for high school and college 
teachers of shorthand, typewriting, transcription, 
shorthand penmanship, secretarial practice. 


Demonstrations by 200-wpm shorthand writers 
and 80-wpm typists, graduates of the College: 
trips to Detroit's world-famous industries; un- 
excelled recreation opportunities. 

Write for Bulletin and Syllabus. Session, July 1 to August I. 
Teachers have attended from eleven states. 

R. J. MACLEAN, PRESIDENT 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


you can look to 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 








teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THE ISSUES FOR MAY AND JUNE. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
1940 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 2 to August 9: 

Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Foundations of Business 
Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching 
Elementary Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand, Improvement of Instruction in General Busi- 
ness, Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education, 
Seminar in Business Education, Methods for Teacher Training in 
Distributive Education, and Federal and State Administration and 
Supervision of Distributive Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 4 to June 28: 

Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of 
Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion, and Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 3 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 29 and JULY 1 
For copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


Zhe STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 1 — August 10, 1940 


For information write to 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 to September 7 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1940 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 
Advanced Typewriting, Transcription, Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Typing, 


Consumer Business Education, Advanced Economic Geography, Teaching Social 
Business Subjects, Teaching Bookkeeping, Tests and Measurements, Office and 


Clerical Practice, Teaching Transcription, Principles and Problems, Curricu- 
lum Making, Applications of Research Findings to Business Education Prac- 


tices. Also courses in accounting, business law, commerce, economics, finance, 
statistics, and professional courses in the fields of education. Program leads 
to baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 


Regular Session: July 2—August 


For information and bulletins, address the Director. 


9. Also short courses. 





THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 18 to Friday, August 16 
Standard courses in Education and Commerce leading to various degrees will 
be available to teachers and regular students in the 1940 Summer Session. 
Special normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, 
small classes. Independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational 
opportunities. Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers as- 
sisted by many commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, 
Accounting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. 
Special attractive courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual 
Education. Send credits at once for evaluation. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 





If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
a guide to the worth-while things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues will contain further 
useful information concerning Summer Schools. 
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Conference of California Teachers 


Over five hundred business teachers at- 
tended the seventh annual California Con- 
ference on Business Education, which was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los An- 
geles on March 18 and 19. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation with 
the Federated Business Teachers’ As- 
sociation of California. 

The Advisory Committee for the con- 
ference was made up of Howard Cam- 
pion, assistant superintendent, Los An- 
geles Gity Schools; John N. Given, super- 
visor of commercial education, Los An- 
geles City Schools; Willis Kenealy, co- 
ordinator, George-Deen Act., State De- 


partment of Education, Los Angeles ; Dr. 
Jessie Graham, assistant supervisor of 
commercial education, Los Angeles City 
Schools; 


Albert E. Bullock, principal, 








Mr. Sims 





Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles, 
and Dr. Earl Blackstone, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Ira Kibby, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education of the State of Cali- 
fornia, presided at the Monday morning 
general session. Following greetings by 
Mayor Bowran of Los Angeles, Dr. Ed- 
win Lee, director of the National Occu- 
pational Conference and professor of Edu- 
cation at Columbia University, spoke on 
“Profits and Losses.” 

Monday afternoon was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings on bookkeeping, related 
subjects, typewriting, salesmanship and 
advertising, secretarial subjects, distribu- 
tive education, and placement problems. 

Ralph E. Bauer, president of the Fed- 
erated Business Teachers Association for 
the past year, presided at the Tuesday 
morning meeting, at which Mr. Campion 
spoke on “An Educator Faces Facts.” 

Mr. Given acted as chairman of the 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday. The 
speaker was Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
head of the department of business edu- 
cation at Columbia University. His sub- 
ject was “After the Facts—What?” 

The officers of the Federated Business 
Teachers Association of California for 
the coming year are: president, Leonard 
Sims, Selma Union High School, Selma; 
vice- president, G. Dale Miller, Woodland 
High School, Woodland; secretary, Ethel 
McCormick, Fresno Technical School, 
Fresno; treasurer, Dr. Ralph E. Berry, 


Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. 
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Kentucky Meeting 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation held its spring meeting in Louis- 
ville March 2. H. P. Guy, president of 
the association for the past year, presided 
at the meetings. W. P. King, executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation gave the address of welcome. 

“Are Too Many of Our Students Tak- 
ing Bookkeeping Courses?” was discussed 
by L. Carter Steelee Shawnee High 
School, Louisville. To this question Mr. 
Steele said, “Very definitely, no.” The 
speaker pointed out that bookkeeping has 
valuable personal and social values as 
well as vocational values. He was fol- 
lowed by Deroy Scott, vice-president of 
the Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, who answered the question: 
“Why Bankers Are the Way They Are.” 

Mrs. Frances D. North. president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, was the 
luncheon speaker. In discussing her topic : 
“The Outlook for Secretarial Subjects,” 
Mrs. North pointed out the fact that pu- 
pils are now coming to high schools from 








Miss Lyon 


practically all of the families in the na- 
tion. “This,” she said, “makes direction 
more difficult. It means that more slower 
pupils are coming into our schools and it 
may become necessary to change the work 
required of the brighter and poorer pupils. 
It may even mean that we must give an 
additional year to the poor students.” 

In giving her opinion about teacher 
training, Mrs. North said: “Teacher 
training must be much wider. There are 
so many changes to cope with that ad- 
ditional study becomes necessary.” “This 
study,” she remarked, “does not neces- 
sarily mean study in some classroom. We 
should travel, go into offices to see what 
is wanted there and what equipment is 
being used, work in offices during the 
summer, take civil service examinations, 
and in general become better balanced 
teachers.” 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Prudence Lyon, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville; vice-president, 
R. W. Jennings, Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Morehead; secretary, Ruby 
Lee Pedigo, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville; treasurer, R. R. Richards, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond. 
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North Carolina Teachers Meet 


The dhnual meeting of the Business 
Education Department of the North 
Carolina Education Association 1 in 
Raleigh en March 15 and 16, wa ghly 
successful and well attended. q 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, head the 
department of business education Co- 
lumbia University addressed the oup 
on Friday afternoon and again Se: urday 
morning. He spoke Friday on th. sub- 
ject, “Evaluation of Business Educ: ion,” 
and his subject Saturday mornin» was, 
“Challenges to Business Educatio: Dr. 
Albert S. Keister, head of the de; rent 
of economics and acting head of t!\ sec- 
retarial science department at Th: om- 
an’s College of the University o orth 
Carolina, Greensboro, addressed the sroup 


“Consumer 1Cca- 
School and 


Friday afternoon on 
tion in the Secondary 


















Mr. Parker 


Charles Zoubek spoke Saturday morning 
on “Evaluation of Shorthand Instruction. 
An open forum for questions and discus- 
sions was held after the formal part 0! 
the program at each meeting. 

G. H. Parker of the secretarial science 
department of The Woman’s College 0! 
the University of North Carolina was 
re-elected president of the association for 
another year. W. P. Dillingham of the 
Durham High School, Durham, was 
elected vice-president and William R 
Richards of the Senior High School, 
Greensboro is the new secretary. 

e 
Vermont Conference 


The thirty-fifth annual conference 0! 
the schools of Vermont was held in Bur- 
lington March 15 and 16. Catherine F. 
Nulty of the University of Vermont pre- 
sided at the round table conference for 
teachers of commercial subjects on Fridav. 

The discussion leaders were Mrs. Wal- 
ter Calhoun, Middlebury High School; 
John Morrow, Burlington High School, 
and Christine’ Weir, Placement Officer, 
Burlington High School. 

@ 


N. Y. State Association to Meet 


The Business Education Association ot 
the State of New York will hold its an- 
nual spring meeting at Lake Placid Club, 
New York, May 30-June 1. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements 
is William Robert Wood, The Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Under the able leadership of President 
Peter L. Agnew, the recent Atlantic City 
gonvention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association climaxed one of the 
most successful years in the history of 
the association. Much credit for the suc- 
cess of the convention must be given to 
all the officers, to the local committee 
headed by George E. Hess of Atlantic 
City, to publicity chairman Dr. James R. 
Meehan, and to all who had a part in ar- 
ranging the interesting professional pro- 
gram and enjoyable social affairs. The 
convention was held at The Ambassador, 
March 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the March issue of this magazine. 

The members received a personal word 
of welcome from Arthur S. Chenoweth, 
superintendent of schools in Atlantic City, 
on Thursday morning. On behalf of the 
association, Conrad J. Saphier, vice-presi- 
dent, thanked superintendent Chenoweth 
for his cordial welcome. 

President Agnew officially opened the 
convention by defining the theme of the 
convention, “The 
Contribution of 
Business Education 
to Youth Adjust- 
ment.” He also out- 
lined the program to 
be covered in the 
various meetings. 

The Honorable T. 
V. Smith, professor 
of philosophy at the 
University of Chi- 
cago and Congress- 
man at Large from 
the State of Illinois, 
gave the principal 
address at the open- 








A. Atlantic 





commission 


Paul S. Lo- 


the 


Dr. 


The complete report of 
will be summarized by 


max of New York University and will 
be published in the Yearbook. 
The annual banquet, reception and 


dance, held at the Hotel Ambassador on 
Thursday evening, was the high light of 
the convention. Dr. Amos O. Squire, 
medical examiner for Westchester County 
was the banquet speaker. Dr. Squire, 
an international authority in the field of 
criminology, gave an extremely interesting 
and thought provoking talk on “Crime 
and the Youth Problem.” 

Section meetings in the secretarial, ac- 
counting, clerical practice, and distribu- 
tive education fields were held on Friday 
morning. At each of these section meet- 
ings an employer, a director of business 
education and a class room teacher dis- 
cussed the youth problem as it pertained 
to his special field. 

Luncheon meetings were held on Friday 
by the University of Pittsburgh, the Rider 
College Alumni, and Delta ‘Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 





City Convention 






occupations, and private business school 
problems were held on Friday afternoon. 
These meetings drew large numbers who 
listened to discussions by outstanding au- 
thorities. 

At the opening of the Saturday morning 
meeting president Agnew thanked the lo- 
cal committees for their splendid work 
before and during the convention. It was 
impossible for Governor Moore to keep 
his speaking engagement for the Saturday 
meeting. Reverend Dr. Steinmetz agreed 
to speak at the meeting and gave one of 
the most interesting addresses heard at 
the convention. 


A business meeting was the closing 
event of the convention. Officers elected 
at this meeting are: President, John G. 


Kirk, director of commercial education, 
P hiladelphia, Pennsylvania ; vice-president, 


\lice Wakefield, director ‘of wagers 
Strayer College, Washington, D. sec- 
retary, Raymond C. Coodielion (re- 
elected), director of business education, 
Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, P. 
Heiges (re-elected), chairman of the 


business department, 
Central C. & T. High 
School, N ewa rk S 
New Jersey. New 
members elected to 
the Executive Board 
are: Conrad J. Sap- 
hier, head of the 
secretarial depart- 
ment at Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New 
York and Alan Fur- 
ber of the Chandler 
“ecretarial School, 
Boston. 

Other members of 


ing session on the Executive Board 
Thursday morning. are: R. G. Walters, 
His topic was “Skills Grove City College, 
and the Good Life.” OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD Grove City, Penn- 
Mine niectives of First row, left to right: P. M. Heiges, treasurer; Alice Wakefield, vice-president; John fe pasy gee 
education should be G. Kirk, president; Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary. Second row, left to right: Dr. , tte Gehawt 
the development of Foster W. Loso, Yearbook editor; Executive Board members Katherine W. Ross, Conrad 3oston, Maseache- 
an individual who J- Saphier, Peter L. Agnew and Clyde B. Edgeworth. Alan Furber and R. G. Walters, oette? Cly de B 
can make a living members of the Executive Board, were absent when the picture was taken. Edgeworth, supe ; 


and at the same time 

through his humble well-learned skill en- 
gage his fancy to lead him to happiness 
and an integrated personality. 

A panel discussion of the theme of the 
convention was held on Thursday after- 
noon. The discussion was lead by mem- 
bers of the Business Education Commis- 
sion with John G. Kirk, director of busi- 
ness education in the City of Philadel- 
phia, acting as chairman. Over 500 mem- 
bers of the association attended this panel. 


ne ow 
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education. The Delta Pi Epsilon meeting 
was in honor of President Agnew. 
Speakers at the meeting included Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University, Professor Atlee L. Percy of 
Boston University, and Professor Paul S. 


Lomax of New York University. 

Panel discussions on business training 
and business arithmetic, bookkeeping and 
accounting, shorthand and typewriting, so- 
practice, 


cial business, office distributive 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION BANQUET, MARCH 2] 


visor of pad 

Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Peter L. Agnew, Ex-Officio, New York 
University, New York, N. Y 

Dr. Foster W. Loso, director of com- 
mercial education in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, will be the Yearbook editor for the 
coming year. 

It was voted to hold the 1941 conven- 
tion in Boston. The dates for next year’s 
convention will be later. 


education, 


announced 
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Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the N.E.A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, and second vice-president H. P. 
Guy report that arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting of the Department are being 
completed rapidly. The dates for the 
convention to be held in Milwaukee, Wis- 


Department 


Activities 


pare Our Pupils To Obtain and Retain 
Positions in Business, and there will be 
a speaker representing each of the follow- 
ing schools: senior high, junior college, 
and college. 

Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to 
business education movies—to special fea- 
tures in teaching shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, and several others that will be an- 
nounced later. 

The annual luncheon will be held Wed- 
nesday at noon. A well-known speaker 
will bring a message to the group at this 
meeting. In the afternoon there will be 
only two section meetings, one devoted 
to an extensive “Information Please,” 
and the other to a panel at which ten 
speakers will be given five minutes each 
to bring out his particular problem in 
business education. The business meeting 
will follow, and then the boat ride on 
Lake Michigan. 

Susiness educators who plan to attend 
the 78th annual convention should mail 
their requests for room reservations at 
the New Pfister Hotel to Mr. Alvin J. 
Monroe, Manager of the Milwaukee Con- 


A Picturesque Milwaukee River Scene and the Court of Honor and 
a Glimpse into Downtown Milwaukee. 


ccnsin, are June 30 to July 4 and all ses- 
sions are to be in the New Pfister Hotel. 

The general meeting on Monday will 
be addressed by K. B. Elliott, vice-presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, rep- 
resenting industry, and by Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, representing 
business education. Following the general 
meeting there will be section meetings de- 
voted to typewriting, to transcription, to 
bookkeeping and accounting, to consumer 
and social business, to clerical skills, and 
to salesmanship. Each section meeting 
will have the topic, What IV’e Do To Pre- 


vention Bureau, 611 Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin. 


Broadway, 


e 
Edwin A. Swanson, editor-in-chief of 
the Quarterly, has announced that the 
spring number will be devoted to “Im- 
proving Instruction in Typewriting.”  S. 
J. Wanous, of the University of Arizona, 
is associate editor of the spring issue. 
e 
Checks for membership in the Depart- 
ment should be mailed to the treasurer, 
Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High 
School, Morristown, New Jersey. 


What Do Consumers Think? 


“Consumer education has made consid- 
erable headway and is likely to grow and 
flourish since it is strongest in the groups 
which normally lead or influence public 
opinion,” said Dr. Gallup recently before 
the National Association of Advertisers. 

One or more of the bogey-man variety 
of consumer books had heen read by 
about one-fourth of the people inter- 
viewed and by four-fifths of the teachers 
interviewed ; more that half of the people 
interviewed considered the cost of dis- 
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tributing goods and services too high; 
half the people thought that grade label- 
ling should be compulsory; four-fifths of 
the people believed that advertising makes 
people buy things they don’t want and 
shouldn’t want; a majority of the upper 
income bracket respondents felt that ad- 
vertising does not give them all the in- 
formation they want and almost all teach- 
ers believed the information to be inade- 
quate. 


$1,000 Consumer Education Prizes 


Convinced that the “consumer moye- 
ment” and public skepticism of advertis- 
ing constitute the major problem facing 
advertising and business during 1940, 4q- 
vertising Age will attempt to develop prac- 
tical, workable ideas for Ladieeir adver- 
tisers and consumers together by offering 
$1,000 in cash prizes for the st pro- 
grams for improving relationshi 
advertisers and consumers. 

Thé competition is open to ey: 
may be entered by individuals 
or three people working toget! 

For the best plan submitt« 
opinion of an impartial jury 
nounced later, Advertising Ag 
$500 in cash; for the plan judg 
best, the award will be $250 
plan considered third best, $13 
given, and the fourth best pla: 
awarded a $100 prize. 

There are no rules of any ki 
low, with the single exceptior 
entries must be mailed or delive: 
Contest Secretary, Advertising 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago, no 
midnight, May 31. 

Entries submitted may be of a: ; 
size or shape; they may be subr ‘tted in 
the form of essays, outlines, <xraphs, 
charts, or any other form. The. should 
be practical and specific, but need not 
necessarily be completely detail. Like- 
wise, the judges will not penali/ plans 
which embody suggestions or ideas al- 
ready developed or in actual pr ictice 
the whole purpose of the competit 
crystallize thought to the point 
workable, practical plan for brinz 
sumers and advertisers closer tog: 
he evolved. 


etween 


6 
Personality Contest 


L. A. Orr, Ingleside, Tlinois, :nanager 
of the National Personality Contests, has 
announced that the second annua! event 
will be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, on May 17 and 18. The 
winner of first place will receive a full 
ten-month scholarship to Gregg 
Chicago. The ten outstanding hig 
seniors in the nation will receive diamond 
awards. 

Beginning as an invitational event, the 
contest became county- and then state- 
wide in Illinois. In 1939 it was conducted 
as a national competition. 

In connection with the Personality Con- 
test there will be a national contest in 
technical events—shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping—for high school students and 
the winners will receive cups. 


om 
ollege, 


| 
school 


e 
Study Course in Direct Mail 


Henry Hoke, editor of The Reporter of 
Direct Mail Advertising recently an- 
nounced the publication of a study course 
in direct mail advertising. 

This course is the culmination of years 
of research and experience in the direct 
mail field and was published after the 
formulas and methods of instruction had 
been tested on actual students in the 
Direct Mail School conducted during 1939 
at The Direct Mail Center, New York. 

Henry Hoke acted as the editor or co- 
ordinator of the material presented by 
eleven experienced practitioners in lirect 
mail work. Each of these experts han- 
dled one separate phase of the subject but 
all elements are tied-in to make a com- 
plete outline of the technique necessary 
for success in the use of direct mail. 

Address all inquiries to The Reporter, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Denver Conference 


The sixth Annual Business Education 
Conference will be held at the University 
of Denver June 26 and 27, 1940. The gen- 
eral theme of the conference will be 
“Utilizing Community Resources in the 
Teaching of Business Education.” 

The conference will begin Wednesday 
afternoon with a general session. On 
Wednesday evening a social and recrea- 
tional program will be held at the Student 
Union Building on the University Park 
Campus. Thursday morning there will be 
a visitation for all guests of the confer- 
ence to business places in order to get 
broader viewpoints on ways and means of 
using these resources in teaching. Doug- 
las P. Miller, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, and an authority on international 
affairs, will be the principal speaker at the 
luncheon meeting which will be held on 
Thursday. Following the luncheon, there 
will be a tour of the Denver Mountain 
Parks and an All-University picnic. 


University of Chicago Conference 


As announced in the February issue of 
this magazine, the University of Chicago 
Gonference on Business Education will be 
held the University of Chicago, June 
27 bid 28. The general theme of the 
conference “Business Education for 
What ?” 

The seventh conference combines both 
the activities of a general conference and 
a work-shop concerned with problems of 


is 


secondary business education. The gen- 
eral conterence will consider problems of 
emotion, bias, and prejudice in relation- 
ship to the study of business. This rela- 
tively unexplored field has many problems 
of interest to classroom seachers, ad- 
ministrators, and others responsible for 
planning curricula in the field of busi- 
ness. 

Accompanying the conference itself 
the activity of a Work Committee, which 
is an on-going group organized in con- 
nection with the 1939 conference. The 
report of their study and the refinement 
cf the 1939 standards will be presented 
aud analyzed at the last of the 
194C conference. 


is 


session 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The theme the annual conference of 
the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ As- 
sociation, to be held in Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 10 and 11, is “Why of Busi- 
ness Education.” The general chairman 
is Paul Swank of Lancaster and the local 
chairman is Hiram A. Groff of Hershey. 

Dr. J. I. Baugher, superintendent of the 
Hershey schools, will greet the members 
on Friday evening. His greeting will be 
followed by a series of 10-minute discus- 
sions by high school instructors on 
general theme, with K. Ezra 
president of the association, in charge. 

The speakers for the Saturday morning 
meeting will be Dr. \. G. Breidenstine, 
Hershey Junior College, and Dr. Harold 
B. Buckley, Philadelphia. 


of 


SECRETARIES!. 


save time 


and energy 


SECRETARIES LIKE this 
feature. It personalizes your ma- 
chine... seven positive adjust- 
ments from very light to extra 
heavy. Once set it stays set... out 
of sight... away from meddling 
hands. Phone any L C Smith 
representative for free demon- 
stration. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips toTyp- 
ists.’ Useful little booklet 
of time-saving ideas on typ- 
ing. Also explains special 
LC Smith features. Mail cou- 
pon. 


THE NEW 


eee NeW freedom for secretaries 
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for Teachers on 
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There will be 
which will include 
Institute for Consumer 
Stephens College, Columbia, 
Edna J. Orr, Alabama Polytechnic 
tute, Auburn, Alabama; J. J. 
heimer, University of Louisville, 
ville, Kentucky; James LS 
institute for Consumer Education, 
phens College, Columbia, poopie 
don McCloskey, Alabama College, 
vallo; and Leland Gordon, Denison 
versity, Granville, Ohio. The 
meeting will be addressed by 
Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel 
sion, Agricultural Adjus ‘tment 
tion, Washington, D. C 

On the afternoon of Friday, 
the conference will divide itself 
discussion groups. The topics are 
lows: Elementary Education, 
Schools, Science and Mathematics, 
Studies and Home Economics, 
Education, College Economics, and 
Groups. The 
bers the 
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LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 

Desk 4, 173 Almond Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
| Maybe some of your “Tips to Typists”’ 
| be new to me. Please send free copy. 
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MODERN TEXTS 


to fii MODERN NEEDS 








e@ STUART TYPING, 2nd Edition 


An efficient, streamlined method that produces fast and accurate 
Provision for personal-use 
typing. Unexcelled preparation for vocational use. One or Two- 
Book Editions. Teacher's Manual. Workbooks will be ready 


typists in the shortest possible time. 


this spring. 


FORKNER - OSBORNE - O’BRIEN 
e CORRELATED DICTATION and TRANSCRIPTION 


Prepares your pupils for perfect transcription. Material of first six 
parts composed exclusively of the first 3000 words of the Horn 
Basic Writing Vocabulary. Effectively correlates all the necessary 
elements. Organization makes the book a practical reference and 
style manual covering the daily needs of the stenographer. Ready 


this spring. 


e BLISS AND ROWE— EVERYDAY LAW 


Presents those aspects of business law of greatest social and voca- 
tional value to the pupil. Helpful Teacher’s Manual. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANT 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 



















Just Published! 


Improving Your Personality 
by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scien- 
tific guidance in their efforts to develop students into 
men and women who will be well liked, adjusted and 
influential. The text is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and personal 
problems of young men and women. A sympathetic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make in- 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been 
applied in the solution of problems arising in 
the development of personality traits. These 
laws and principles are explained and _illus- 
trated throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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20m CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


| 
| EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
| 
| 
| 














CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 
x * * 


A 1940 revision, rich in content 
NEW and with vital objectives. The 
| book gives well-balanced atten- 
| 1940 tion to specific vocational uses, 
| personal uses, and social appli- 
| cations. Nonmerchandising rec- 
| * ords are used in the first two 
| cycles in order to simplify the 
approach. 








A SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 


? ‘ . 2 . > 
Tp Specialsts “nt Krusenes3 Education 


c.ncinnati NeW YORK - CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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B. Frank Kyker Appointed Chief of the Business Education Service 


Effective March 1, B. Frank Kyker, Spe- 
cial Agent for Research in Commercial 
Education, was appointed Chief of the 
Business Education Service. Mr. Kyker 
has been on the staff of the Business Edu- 
cation Service for the past two years. He 
served for one year as special agent for 
research in business education and for the 
past year has served as acting chief of 
the service. 

Mr. Kyker who came to the U. S. 
Office of Education from the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina where he was head of the department 
of Commercial Teacher Training, has had 
a broad background of training and ex- 
perience. 

Following the completion of his ele- 
mentary and secondary education in Ten- 
nessee schools, he did undergraduate work 
in business administration, marketing, and 
education at the University of Virginia: 
Berea College, where he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, where he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Mr. 
Kyker pursued graduate work at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
from which institution he received the 
master of arts degree, and at Iowa State 
University where he pursued advanced 
courses in commerce and business edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Kyker has had a wide practical 
business experience in banking, accounting, 
office management, and sales management 
work. In addition, he has had a wide ex- 
perience in the field of education as 
teacher, school principal, college depart- 
ment head, and as director of business 
teacher training. He has served as direc- 
tor of the department of business, Berea 
College, and as professor of graduate 


Youth Measures Given More Money 


In spite of violent denunciation of the 
National Youth Administration by hostile 
Congressmen, the House of Representa- 
tives on March 28 voted to appropriate 
$17,000,000 more for NYA 1941 activities 
than the $85,000,000 approved by the 
House Rules Committee and recommended 
by President Roosevelt in his proposed 
national budget, and at the same time 
upped the 1941 CCC appropriation from 
$220,000,000 to $280,000,000. In neither 
case is this an increase over this year’s 
allotment, but is instead an increase from 
budget proposals to spend less on both 
youth-serving agencies. 

e 


Radio Programs 


The Radio Calendar, a poster listing all 
nationally broadcast radio educational pro- 
grams not commercially sponsored, has 
been issued by the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Single 
copies are free. 
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courses in business education in the sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Ten- 
nessee, University of Iowa, and the Ohio 
State University. He is the author of 
numerous articles and monographs on 
business education, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of The Journal of tage eee 
Education, and was at one time the busi- 
ness education editor of the High School 
Journal and an associate editor of the 
Pusiness [education Ouarterly. He has 


Mr. Kyker 


held office in a number of local, regional, 
and national organizations of business 
educators, as well as in business and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

During Mr. Kyker’s association with the 
Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the enrollment in 
classes set up for the training of persons 
employed in the distributive occupations as 
provided under the terms of the George- 
Deen Act, has risen from 36,000 to more 
than 100,000. 


Cost of Cooperative Part-Time Classes 


Financial and _ statistical reports for 
1938-39 show that cooperative part-time 
high school programs were conducted in 
158 communities in 36 States; that the 
total enrollment was 6966; the number of 
subjects taught was 383 and the number 
of teachers was 203. 

$136,026.43 of Federal funds and about 
$68,103.22 of State and local funds, a 
total of $204,039.65 was used to defray 
the salaries of teachers and coordinators. 
Thus, the total per capita cost for the 
entire year was $29.29 a figure that com- 
pares favorably with the cost of instruc- 
tion in other high school programs. 


* 
Dies Committee to Scour Textbooks 


The Dies Committee on March 27 de- 
nounced unnamed textbooks used in 
schools and colleges as fascist and com 
munist propaganda and at the same time 
voted to undertake an inquiry to see if 
there were any foundations for its charges. 


Cooperative Research on Building 
Effective Economic Life 


The following paragraph is taken from 
“Washington Whispers” in the United 
States News, March 15: “Harry Hopkins 
has an official agent out ‘contacting’ big 
universities of the country to get their 
support in Congress for an appropriation 
of several million dollars to foster ‘co- 
operative research’ on business problems 
The idea is that universities can create a 
government enterprise in which they will 
be able to share, through allotment of 
funds.” 

Actual 
“whisper” is 


facts on which this particular 
based are reported to be 
these: The mysterious “official agent” of 
Harry Hopkins, is Assistant Director 
Nathanael H. Engle of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
“big universities” which he is “contacting” 
are state universities. His mission is his 
normal one of pursuing the regular de- 
partmental work of obtaining data on busi- 
ness problems, some of which is secured 
cooperatively with state universities. he 
“appropriation of several million: dollars 
to foster ‘cooperative research’” is an 
apparent reference to S. 1740, a bill intro- 
duced last year in the Senate by Senator 
Morris Sheppard (Dem., Texas), and now 
on the Senate calendar, to expand this 
work, under which $20,000 is allotted to 
each state university meeting certain re- 
quired standards for the conducting of 
research in means of building effective 
economic life, particularly in relatively 
small business. 

A similar bill in the House is expected 
to be approved by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, and passage 
by Congress is expected by some edu- 
cators. Hearings on the bill were held in 
January. 

* 
Citizenship Day 


The following joint resolution passed 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives on March 18, 1940, and is now before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the third Sunday in 
May each vear be, and hereby is, set 
aside as Citizenship Day and that the 
President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and requested to 
issue annually a proclamation setting 
aside that day as a public occasion 
for the recognition of all who, by 
coming of age or naturalization, have 
attained the status of citizenship. 

“That the civil and educational 
authorities of states, counties, cities, 
and towns be, and thev are hereby, 
urged to make plans for the proper 
observance of this day and for the full 
instruction of future citizens in their 
responsibilities and opportunities as 
citizens of the United States and of 
the states and localities in which they 
reside.” 
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UP-TO-DATE BOOKS 


Consumer Goods 


Reich and Siegler 
538 pages Illus. $1.96 


In order that the pupils of today — ihe 
citizens of tomorrow—may learn how to buy 
intelligently and economically, this book gives 
them an amazing amount of practical infor- 
mation about the commodities of everyday 
life. It offers a basic course in merchandising 
and selling and with the Workbook, Consumer 
Problems (Siegler, 48 cents) provides con- 
sumer-business training which is valuable and 
comprehensive. 


‘Selling to the Consumer 
Reich 


525 pages Illus. $1.96 


Provides invaluable training for all young 
people who will engage in the business of 
selling after they leave school. Teaches not 
only the general principles of salesmanship 
but also the techniques of retail selling and 
emphasizes the mutuality of interest between 
buyer and seller. The Workbook, Selling 
Problems (Reich, 60 cents) presents definite 
projects and problems. A valuable feature is 
the unit on “Junior Workers.” 


Scientific Typewriting 
Dvorak and others 
274 pages $1.76 


A book with a new viewpoint and new con- 
tent which presents intensive drill on the 1158 
most common words of the Ayres, Dewey, 
and Horn lists. Pupils find it interesting and 
stimulating because they learn with surprising 
ease and speed. Teachers find that it saves 
their time and makes their work easier. 


Shorthand Reading 
and Dictation Exercises 

Eldridge—Stickney—Stickney 
Editions: Gregg and Pitman 454 pp. Each, $1.48 
The progressive practice given the pupil in 
this book develops his ability to write easily 
and fluently. From the magazine articles, pub- 
lic speeches, and genuine business correspon- 


dence he acquires a broad vocabulary and con- 
siderable understanding of office techniques. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS, third Edition 


Kirk, Bucktey, and Waesche 


This new text retains the features 
which made the first edition a suc- 
cess and adds others to meet the 
needs of increasingly complex busi- 
ness. Includes the Social Security Act 
and a new chapter on Business Ethics. 
Teaches the student how to conduct 
his personal affairs intelligently and 
provides a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of business practice and pro- 
cedure. Rich in vocational, educa- 
tional, cultural, and social values. 
Abundant activities. Illustrative ma- 
terial of teaching importance. Work- 
books. Objective tests. Teacher's 


manual, 
Write for full information 
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MODERN BUSINESS FINDS 
IT PAYS TO USE UP-TO-DATE 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


Modern Globe-Wernicke office equipment 
enables people to accomplish more work 
with less effort, keeps office routine oper- 
ating smoothly, increases efficiency and 
economy. 

VISIBLE RECORDS Globe-Wernicke offers you a wide variety of 
Globe-Wernicke cabi. | 2¢Pendable filing equipment and supplies, 
net and book equip- | desks, tables, bookcases, visible records and 
ment are available for | office accessories. It is part of our service to 
any size business. study customers’ requirements and recom- 
mend equipment and methods for individual 
needs. Our local dealer will gladly give you 
more information, or write direct to us. 





DESKS AND TABLES 
Exclusive features of construction and 
design make G/W steel desks and tables 
desirable for school and office use. 





FILING CABINETS 
Steel and wood files are 
made in a variety of 
styles and sizes for every 
filing need. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Oil atellalar-lenmelarie) 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Dr. Odell Advanced 


The promotion of Dr. William R. Odell 
to the assistant superintendency of the 
Qakland, California, public schools has 
been ea 

Dr. E. W. Jacobsen has resigned his 
position ‘as superintendent of the Oakland 
public schools to become dean of the 
School of Education at the University of 


Pittsburgh. He will be succeeded by Wil- 
liam E. Ewing, assistant superintendent. 
Dr. Odell succeeds Mr. Ewing. 

Before going to Oakland as director 
of secondary education in 1936, Dr. Odell 
was assistant professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Southern California where he receiv ed the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness Administration. Later Dr. Odell at- 
tended Columbia University where he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in Education and 
his Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Odell has had wide business ex- 
perience. He has worked with the Se- 
curity National Bank of Los Angeles and 
with the Bank of Italy in California. He 
is prominent in many business education 
organizations and is co-author of several 
widely used textbooks. 


Stone College Celebrates 


Stone College, of New Haver, Con- 
necticut, recently celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The school was founded 
by Thomas Stevens and Charles Wells 
and was first known as the United States 
College of Business and Finance. The 
mame was changed later to the National 
Business College and then to the Yale 
Business College. 

In 1901, Nathan B. Stone, who is still 
head of ‘the school, purchased it and 
changed the name to Stone College. 
Thirty-five thousand students have passed 
through the school and it now enrolls 
about 500 students each year. 


® 
Dr. Cooley Retires 


Robert Lawrence Cooley, director of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School since 
its establishment in 1912, recently retired 
from active service because of ill health. 

Dr. Cooley has long been a leader in 
educational administration, and was 
among the pioneers in the promulgation 
of the idea of vocational schools for vo- 
tational training. 
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Stonehouse Heads Exhibitors 

A. M. Stonehouse, manager of the 
School Department of Royal Typewriter 
Company, was elected to ‘the presidency 
of the Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the re- 
cent meeting of the NEA 

The exhibitors organization is com- 
posed of representatives from major 
companies dealing in or manufacturing 
school equipment and supplies. It was 
formed seventeen years ago, when these 
concerns found their merchandising and 


display problems to be closely parallel. 
Among its many activites is the selection, 
each year, of an outstanding school ad- 
ministrator to receive the American Edu- 
cation Award, at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Mr. Stonehouse is well known in the 
educational field and commercial teachers 
will be pleased to learn of his election as 
head of this group. He has written 
articles for THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation and for other professional 
magazines. 

* 
Wright Goes to San Jose 


Milburn D. Wright has been appointed 
instructor in oe at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. He has 
taught in Fresno Technical High School 
and in Madera High School. 


Mr. Wright holds degrees from Fresno 
State College and the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is doing graduate w ork at the 
University of California. He is a past 
president of the Federated Business 
Teachers, Central California Section, and 
is now president of the Fresno City 
Teachers. 


Brackhage—Toll 

L. H. Brackhage has joined the faculty 
of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb. He is in charge of 
Lewis Toll’s classes in stenography and 
retailing while Mr. Toll is studying for 
his doctorate at New York University. 

Mr. Brackhage holds degrees from Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, and 


the School of Commerce, Denver Univer- 
sity. He has headed the commercial de- 
partments of high schools in Blackwell 
(Oklahoma), Sterling and Ellsworth 
(Kansas), and has taught in St. John’s 
Junior College, Winfield, Kansas, and 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas. 
* 
Education Books for 1940 


Education for Work by T. L. Norton, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
and Business Education: Basic Principles 
and Trends by Herbert A, Tonne, pub- 
lished by The Gregg Publishing Company 
were listed as the books in vocational 
education in the annual compilation of 
sixty outstanding education books, pre- 
pared for the National Education Associ- 
ation by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. 

Norton’s book is that phase of the New 
York State Regents’ Inquiry concerned 
with vocational education and gives con- 
siderable attention to business education. 

Business Education: Basic Principles 
and Trends is especially recommended for 
teachers and small public libraries. 

ra 
Economic Geography Tests 


Dr. Hilton D. North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, 
has just completed a stanuardized test in 
economic geography. A specimen set of 
Forms A and B, together with a manual 
of directions, may be obtained from the 
author for 24 cents postpaid. Further in- 
formation about the test and prices may 
be obtained from Mr. Shepherd. 


Shepherd, 


2 
A Correction 


It was incorrectly stated on page 39 of 
the March issue of this magazine | that 
there is a charge of ten cents for “Mo- 
tion Pictures for Business Education,” a 
service booklet published by The Gregg 
Publishing Company. This booklet is dis- 
tributed without charge by the publishers. 
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TWENTY SHORTCUTS TO SHORTHAND 
SPEED, by Clyde |. Blanchard, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
100 pp. $1.00. 


Mr. Blanchard’s handbook on shortcuts 
9 rapid dictation taking should shake 
wery shorthand teacher out of his com- 
glacency and stimulate him to examine 
his own classroom practices in terms of 
the tried and tested experiences of the 
aithor as a classroom teacher. 

In twenty short chapters the author 
presents principles of good shorthand 
aching that should aid the student to 
wercome many of his major difficulties 
in becoming a good shorthand writer with 
a marketable skill. One basic principle 
is developed in each chapter. The teach- 
ing suggestions are very informal and 
practical, and the included illustrations 
are effective. The words of caution are 
as useful for the avoidance of errors as 
we the positive suggestions for building 
acurate shorthand responses to. the 
spoken word. 

Shorthand methods classes will respond 
athusiastically to the points of view of 
the author, and beginning teachers will 
fnd in this text many answers to prob- 
lems arising in the shorthand classroom. 
Experienced teachers should find the text 
worth while for a comparison and evalua- 
tion of their own procedures with those 
of an unusually successful classroom 
teacher. 




































INTRODUCTORY BUSINESS TRAINING, 
by John P. N. Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut 
and Juven Caseman, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 524 pp. $1.60. 


Recognizing the recent changes which 
have occurred in industry, commerce, and 
government, Introductory Business Train- 
ig gives a broad, accurate picture of 
common business practices and services. 
This book is a complete reorganization 
of a previous book on Elements of Busi- 
ness Training by these same authors. 

It introduces the student to the func- 
tions of the business world of which he 
will almost certainly become a part and, 
% far as may be, guides him in the 
thoice of a job. It helps him to become 
an intelligent user of business serv ices, a 
wise consumer. It assists him in select- 
ing his school studies, providing educa- 
tonal as well as vocational direction. 
Because of its content, Introductory Busi- 
nss Training is of value not only to 
commercial students, but to all students. 
The book is organized for effective 
karning into twelve major parts, or units. 
hese, in turn, are subdivided into twenty- 
six chapters. The student is first shown 
how his life touches the present-day busi- 
ness world and how the development of 
Wsiness-like habits in daily life will be 
ohis future advantage. He then studies 
important aspects of modern business and 
larns about the services business renders 
to him as a consumer. Producer edu- 
tation is introduced by suggesting school, 
home, and community activities in which 
while primarily a consumer, may also 
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become a producer before leaving school. 
This is followed by instruction in specific 
phases of business which later may offer 
him opportunity for employment. 

Among the topics included in this book 
are the following: relation of the student 
to business, communication, — traveling, 
thrift in time and money, banking, organi- 
zation, occupational opportunities in busi- 
ness, business activities in the store and 
office, shipping, purchasing, and planning 
for future work. 

A most attractive format adds to the 
book’s appeal and general usefulness. 
Printed on large pages in clear, openly 
spaced type, the material is easy to read. 
The text abounds in illustrations which 
include many handsome photograplts and 
business forms in color. 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
FAMILY, by Neva Henrietta Radell, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 348 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book presents a system of keep- 
ing records that is as simple as can be 
desired by the person with little interest 
in records and yet it is as detailed as is 
necessary for adequate analysis. The 
system is presented in terms of various 
patterns of economic living. The case 
method of presentation with laboratory 
problems has been used. 

An accounting plan for each of the fol- 
lowing has been included: the college 
girl, the young man, the newly married, 
the city family with small income, the 
average family, the rural family, the pro- 
fessional woman, and the suburban family 
with higher income. A different approacli 
is used in each of these case studies. 

The book considers the kinds of records 
that might be used in problems of set- 
ting up a financial plan, providing for 
depreciation, and providing for the un- 
expected. 

It is a useful book for the individual 
but also can be made effective in class- 
room presentation. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION: A TEXTBOOK 
AND WORK BOOK, by G. E. Damon. 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota: The Grand 
Rapids Herald-Review. 104 pp. Single 
copy, $1.00; quantity orders to schools 
and study groups, f.o.b. Grand Rapids, 
$.65 each. 


This book should be a boon to the 
many teachers of consumer education 
who are in need of tangible teaching ma- 
terials. The material is without ques- 
tion well done. In some sections it dea!s 
with factual materials which may or may 
not have genuine learning values. Nev: 
ertheless, this is probably necessary in 
the teaching of the subject on the second- 
ary school level. A useful teacher’s hand- 
book of 28 pages accompanies the book. 

Mr. Damon has rendered teachers of 
consumer education a real service. It is 
: ve book for those teaching in this 

eld. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, by 
H. G. Shields and W. Harmon Wilson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 767 pp. $1.88. 


This book is an outgrowth of Shields’ 
and Wilson’s Business Economic Prob- 
lems. Some of the materials in the orig- 
inal book have been presented in modified 
form in Business Principles and Man- 
agement (South-Western Publishing 
Company). More of the materials are 
presented in completely revised form in 
this book. In both cases, however, the 
books are considerably expanded. 

Consumer Economic Problems is 
planned for use in a course in consumer 
education. While this text could be used 
in any course in consumer education, it 
would be especially useful for such a 
course given through the department of 
business education or for a course offered 
non-departmentally. 

The authors have done a good job of 
avoiding abstract principles and theories. 
Provision is made for practical applica- 
tion to everyday life situations. The 
numerous questions, problems, and _ proj- 
ects provide adequate material for class- 
room and out-of-classroom activities. 

This book is a major contribution to 
the development of consumer education 
in the high schools, not only in the de- 
partment of business education but in all 
other departments, for it presents a sound 
body of content which can be best pre- 
sented in the department of business edu- 
cation and thereby indicates those aspects 
of consumer education which might be 
better offered non-departmentally or 
through some other departmental pro- 
gram. A workbook is available for sixty 
cents and achievement tests for twelve 
cents a set. 

+ 


AN OUTLINE OF ADVERTISING, (Re- 
vised Edition) , by George B. Hotchkiss, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
631 pp. $4.00. 


This book is a substantial revision of 
the previous edition. The section on radio 
advertising has been added to and com- 
pletely revised. There are three new 
chapters on trademarks, packages, pro- 
duction advertising, and advertising test- 
ing. 

This book continues to be a favorite 
college text on advertising. 


BRIEF-FORM DRILLS, by Edith B. Bisbee, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 113 pp. $.48. Soft covers. 


The teacher of Gregg shorthand will 
find in this publication the kind of 
material which she will welcome for 
organized review of the brief forms 
The materials are in context and will 
therefore serve as reading exercises in 
shorthand as well as dictation exercises. 
These drills are graded according to 
the units in the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
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NEW and RECENT 
- BOOKS - 


FOR BUSINESS COURSES 








A new junior business training 





GOODFELLOW 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


An introductory text in principles of 
business training, approached from 
the point of view of the beginner in 
ninth grade. The material ranges 
from such technical requirements as 
arithmetic practice for business situa- 
tions, punctuation and spelling for 
business communication, to certain 
personal problems in consumer edu- 
cation and good manners in business. 
The simplicity and informality of 
style are outstanding. 








KERR 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


From the innumerable aspects of the 
making of contracts to the many acts 
constituting torts, the world of busi- 
ness law is covered in an expert se- 
lection of the principles most needed 
by the individual in business and pri- 
vate transactions, and most appro- 
priate in an introductory course. Case 
problems as numerous, vivid, and 
varied as those on the docket for a 
day at court set the background. 


woe NEILL-COOL =" 


UNDERSTANDING 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The realistic presentation, in easy, 
non-commercial terms, of how busi- 
ness actually operates today, de- 
signed to facilitate an understanding 
of business and its relationship to 
the American way of life. 


MACMILLAN 


New York * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas °* Atlanta * San Francisco 











Publications 








Accounting for the Individual Family, by Neva 
Henrietta Radell, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 348 pp. $3.00. 


An Outline of Advertising (Revised Edition), by 
George B. Hotchkiss, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 631 pp. $4.00. 


Business Cycles and Forecasting, by Elmer C. 
Bratt, Chicago: Publications Inc., 
814 pp. $4.00. 


Business 


Citizens at Work, by J. S. Young, E. M. Barton, 
and L. S. Johnston; New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 402 pp. $1.32. 


Committee on Policies Progress Report, of the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions, by H. L. Forkner, Paul 

L. Salsgiver, and Lloyd H. Jacobs. Bulletin 

No. 19, February 1940. Edited by Ann 

Brewington. 


Consumer Economic Problems, by H. G. Shields 
and W. Harmon Wilson, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 767 pp. $1.88. 


Do You Want To Be An Accountant?, by Thomas 
W. Byrnes and K. Lanneau Baker, New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 189 pp. $1.50. 





Economic Geography: Industry and Resources of 
the Commercial World, by Charles F. Colby anj 


Alice Foster, Boston: Ginn and Company, 695 
pp. $1.92. 
e 
Ellis Dictation, by J. Bryce Sardiga ttle Creek, 
Michigan: Ellis Publishing Con y, 194 py 
$.75 List. 
e 
Index to the Teaching of Business | 1929-1939 


by P. O. Selby, Kirksville, Miss The R 
search Press, 71 pp. $.53. 


e 
Introduction to Investment Analys y Kennet 
Field, New York: The Ronald I: Company, 
340 pp. $3.50. 
e 


Introductory Business Training, by hn P. N 


Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, and Caseman, 
New York: Ginn and Company, 52: pp. $1.6 
-_ 

New Progress Arithmetics, Books A, C, D, and 
E, by P. A. Boyer, W. W. Cheyney, and H 
White, New York: The Macmill Company, 
$.48 each. 

e 

Planning Your Future, by George E. Myers, 
Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. Robinson; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book C iny, Ine., 


549 pp. $1.64. 








BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


@ SEPTEMBER, 1933 
@ OCTOBER, 1933 
@ NOVEMBER, 1933 
@ JANUARY, 1934 
@ MARCH, 1934 
@ APRIL, 1934 
@ MAY, 1934 
@ JUNE, 1934 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1934 
@ OCTOBER, 1934 

















JOBS 


COME EASIER 


with the help of one of these 
best-selling vocational guide 
books by America’s leading 
authority... 


FRANCES MAULE 


Your Next Job 


How to Get It, and How to Keep It. 


If you feel that you rate advancement but 
do not know how to go about securing it, 
there is help for you in this practical book. 
Its many scientifically planned tests enable 
you to learn the work for which you are 


best fitted. $2.00. Just published. 
She Strives to Conquer. 4 


about business behavior, opportunities and 
job requirements for women. “Every girl 
should read it.”—Inez Haynes Irwin. $2.00 

8TH PRINTING. 
Men Wanted. Tells in detail what 
executives want from the new men they 
hire. $2.00. 3RD PRINTING. 
The Road to Anywhere. ;;,,; 
to make your job as secretary start you on 
the way to the top. $1.50. 


At all bookstores, or write 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY* 
Dept. 66, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


* Send no money when ordering by mail. 
Books sent on approval for 5 days. 
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And of course it’s understood 
Patty types on an Underwood 


“Patty Perfect’s’’ Underwood has the speed to get 
things done quickly—the ability to do the finest clean- 
cut typing jobs—the ease of operation and the lightness 
of “Touch” that help a secretary smile right through 
the busiest of days. Try the new Underwood Master 
Typewriter. See for yourself. Remember, only on the 
Underwood will you find this combination of outstand- 
ing typewriter features: Dual Touch Tuning, 

Sealed Action Frame, Champion Keyboard and /2 
Front Controlled Margin Stops. | > 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLLOTT FISHER 
COMPANY... Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies .. 
One Park Avenue, New York. Sales and Service Everywhere... 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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and Students 


“What are the Qualifications 


of a Good Secretary?” 


When Miss Charlotte Westberg of Minneapolis, Minn. 
submitted her prize-winning paper in the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher contest based on the question, ‘What Are 
The Qualifications of A Good Secretary?’ she created a 
word picture of ‘Patty Perfect’’ as the ideal secretary and 
endowed her with all the qualities that such a secretary 
should possess. The judges were unanimous in awarding 
the 5 Millionth Standard Office-Size Underwood Type- 
writer to Miss Westberg. 

Now, in response to thousands of requests from all 
over the country, we have placed “Patty Perfect’ between 
the covers of an interesting little book in which Miss 
Westberg’s entry as well as the entries of many who re- 
ceived the Judges’ Honorable Mention are reproduced. 

Undoubtedly you will want a copy of this interesting 
and instructive booklet. Why not write today asking for 
a free copy. 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Training for Modern 
Business — Students 
at the Banks College, 
Philadelphia, learn 
to type on Reming- 
ton Noiseless Type- 
writers. 


Tools of Modern Bus- 
iness Remington 
Noiseless Typewrit- 
ers in the ied of 
the Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 


There is no room in business today for rule-of-thumb methods. nor 
time for apprentice learning. Modern business demands modern tools 
and trained personnel. The call is for workers ready to step into their 
places and produce from the outset. 

And this is, at once, an opportunity and a challenge to the business 
school whose function is to train workers for business. Just as the book- 
keeping machine replaced the bookkeeper, bringing with it a demand 
for machine operators, so the Noiseless Typewriter is replacing the 
hammer-blow machine, creating new places and new opportunities for 
typists, secretaries and stenographers familiar with the Noiseless. 

Progressive business schools, alert to the needs of business and recog- 
nizing this new demand, agree that instruction on the Noiseless is 
essential to modern business training. They know that the Noiseless 


trained operator gets the preferred positions, the places of responsibility 


that lead to business success. 
GENERAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Remington Rand Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





